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An Editorial: 








ian recent months have per- 
formed yeoman work in ac- 
guaiating Americans with the impor- 
tance and significance of divers elec- 
tions elsewhere in the world. For 
months on end, the daily press, maga- 
zines and radio were dedicated in large 
part to an analysis, and warning, of 
what stakes lay in the Italian elections 
That this sense of crucial decisiveness 
that was openly recognized was appro- 
priate is obvious. The Finnish elections, 
while somewhat more limited in im- 

= port, elicited some of the same repor- 
torial ardor. To the proverbial visitor 
from elsewhere, it might have seemed 
that the American electorate and not 
the Italian and Finnish were involved 
in the elections, for so close was the 
examination of the issues and so specific 
the treatment. If this approach was 
valuable and desirable, as it certainly 
was, then how much more valuable 
would a kindred approach be in regard 


to our own American elections this 
Fall? 


‘ MERICAN political observers 





The stakes are certainly as large. The 
United States in the present period has 
finally accepted the role that has 
been thrust upon it. One of our more 
perceptive professors, Herman Finer, 

has spoken of a political void in the 
world that America must fill. In these 

. terms, and not in Kiplingesque formu- 

lations, he has spoken of “America’s 

Destiny”, that of assuming the active 

leadership, not domination, of the 

world. It would therfore be consoling 
to report that the American press and 
Public have been suitably apprised of 
the real issues at stake in this crucial 
election. This we can hardly report. 

To be sure, these has been an almost 
unprecedented amount of coverage de- 
voted to the two conventions, to the 
s Personalities of the candidates, and to 
@ ther subordinate questions. But at this 
es Vital time, there has been precious 

little discussion of principle, of policy, 
th ceca It is instructive to note 

*t Governor Dewey’s election stra- 
a a everyone knows, was based 

‘© opposite principle of saying 
nothing about as many important 
issues 4S possible. And yet, after the 
Republican convention, he assumed a 
eg medieval gallantry: JI have 
eter pe commitments to anyone, 
ms = ‘the Governor. The press, in 

® way, simultaneously reported 
S. It is equally lamentable 
progressive side of the 
so many liberal spoktesman and 
should have offered, as they 
ractice, carte-blanche support 
hower’s candidacy. Here, not 
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only were they uninformed, as was the 
country, about the General’s political 
and economic beliefs, but they even 
lacked evidence to support a belief that 
he was even a member or supporter of 
the Democratic Party, which, ordi- 
narily, is quite forgivable, were it not 
for the fact that it was for the Demo- 
cratic nomination that they sought to 
enter his name. We are not raising this 
specific issue in any particular sense 
of partisanship—for both sides are 
hardly without blame; we stress it be- 
cause at the present time principles 
and programs are most important—and 








CONVENTION 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Now that the Democratic con- 
vention has concluded, in com- 
ing issues THE NEW LEADER 
| will print a comprehensive anal- 
lysis of the convention proceed- 
| ings, the issues discussed. the pro- 
|gram planks adopted and likely 
|future developmenis, in a num- 
jber of short. cogent analytic 
statements by a number of 
well-known political observers. 
| Among the areas to be covered 
| will be: civil liberties and Amer- 
lican race relations, labor, for- 
sign policy. domestic problems, 
| and like subjects. 











in a literal sense the campaign to date 
has largely been an “unprincipled” one. 
* - + 

WHAT THEN ARE the problems, the 
issues, out of which adequate programs 
must emerge? In our opinion, the best 
clue to such needs lies in the jobs that 
Congress did or, more notably, failed 
to do. 

What possible excuse, for example, 
can there be from the 80th Congress 
for the failure to develop any housing 
program of substance, let alone a de- 
cent program? There is little need to 
cite again the large library of reports 
filed by sociologists, social workers, 
criminologists, etc., that make abun- 
dantly clear the fact that inadequate 
housing in this postwar period, as in 
fact in all periods, is so much more 
than merely a matter of comfort and 
discomfort. And yet nothing was done. 
This is a record ‘on this issue that is 
shameful beyond explanations. The Re- 
publican-dominated Congress will try 
hard to explain this lack away during 
the coming elections. If they have not 
even felt this need to date it is because 
of a mood that is suffused with portents 
of victory. It would be comforting to 


say that this feeling is an illusion, but 
in the absence of a widespread and in- 
fluential and imaginative grouping of 
progressive forces one cannot furnish 
such a consoling guarantee. The failure 
of the 80th Congress to deal in any se- 
rious terms, if at all, with the vital 
problems of pricing is also unforgiv- 
able. Where today, we wonder, are the 
glib-tongued spokesmen of the busi- 
ness lobbies who cold the public again 
and again in dulcet terms that once 
OPA was abolished that prices would 
fall? Short, indeed, is the memory of 
the American public. First, OPA was 


_ sabotaged by being provided with in- 


adequate strength. Then its faults 
primarily springing from this uncertain 
base were made into capital by anti- 
OPA spokesmen. Then came the re- 
quest for the pricing board to be 
abolished. Then followed, as the ful- 
fillment of the promises, a period of 
high prices such as the nation has 
never faced. But the “free-enterprise” 
spokesmen at this point were no longer 
available for questions. They were al- 
ready elsewhere, preparing to roll back 
the clock in another area, usually by 
shouting vaguely and in frenzied tones 
about “burocracv”. And what is the 
average well-intentioned citizen to 
make of the sincerity behind the 
pledges of many Republican leaders to 
stand by national and international 
committements, necessitating heavy 
financial outlay, when in the next 
breath their demands were for tax 
cuts—-cuts, incidentally, that returned 
pennies to the pockets of most tax- 
payers but that paid off gloriously in 
higher financial echelons 


“ . 


AS REGARDS FOREIGN policy, 
there is reason for a brighter view. At 
long last, the fake issue of “internatio- 
nalism”—as if there were any other 
course—has been removed from the 
area of partisan politics. For this 
achievement, credit goes primarily to 
Sen. Vandenberg on the Republican 
side. But it must be lamented that 
there was need for Vandenberg to have 
told friends, as was reported, that he 
refused to enter the nomination battle 
more vigorously because he was con- 
vinced that his battle to restore cuts 
to the ERP program appropriation se- 
riously hurt his chances. Whether or 
not he actually made this statement is 
comparitively unimportant—for the 
heart of the view is regrettably true. 
Aad the source of this opposition, 
which has yet to view America’s inter- 
national role properly, will undoubt- 
edly present additional problems for 
the future. And yet, on the foreign 


Coming American Elections 


scene, American policy has not been 
without its stupidities. But in its major 
outlines, American foreign  pvlicy 
seems at long last headed in a forceful, 
vigorous, appropriate direction. 

All of which brings us to the major 
question: what is the independent 
voter to do in this election? On this 
question as was to be expected, there 
is no definitive answer. In the end, it 
seems likely that it will be a matter of 
individual preference. It is of course 
impossible to predict what may occur 
between now and election day—and 
conditions may force a choice. But as of 
now, it requires no political pundit to 
recognize that the major chances have 
been lost. The trade unions are pre- 
pared to participate heavily in the 
coming elections—and all liberals must 
commend them tor this decision. But, 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Streamlining for War 


N the military level preparations 
O for war have been carried on 
for at least two years in Moscow, 
Washington, and London alike. Blue- 
prints of. campaigns have no doubt 
been completed; various possible com- 


binations of fronts and of fighting 
forces have been taken into considera- 
tion. A battle of 
intelligence and 
counter - intelli- 
gence agencies is 


being waged at 
this ver 
and some 


moment, 
day we 
will perhaps learn 
more aboutthe 
dramatic and 
thrilling highlights 
in this 
struggle. 
What we do 
know, however inadequately, concerns 
consistent Soviet 


backstage 





war preparations on 
the political level. Their extent and 
tempo are such as if the outbreak of 
war considered imminent. An 
ominous parallel can be drawn between 
the measures taken by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in 1948 and those it adopted 
in 1940, after the fall of France. Eight 
years ago, when the miscalculation be- 
hind the Stalin-Hitler Pact had become 
evident, the Kremlin instituted a series 
of important steps which, in Stalin’s 
view, constitute an essential chapter of 
war preparations. New laws provided 
for the punishment of industrial man- 
agers, engineers, and workers, for de- 


were 


ficiencies in production; trials took 
place, and the severe sentences imposed 
were widely advertised in order to pro- 
duce the desired deterrent effect. All 
the Communist Parties abroad were 
brought into line; the interests of the 
Soviet Union were once again declared 
to be supreme in the policies of every 
Communist movement throughout the 
world. “Deviators” were punished and 
liquidated. 


. + ” 


Topay we observe something that 
looks like the repetition of that pattern, 
After all, it is the same Stalin with the 
same lieutenants who still makes Soviet 
policy, and their ways of thinking have 
hardly changed in the intervening 
years. For them,political preparations 
for war mean the militarization of 
civilian life—the whole people placed 
on a war footing, the nation trans- 
formec into one huge war machine, :and 
each of its members made into a soldier 
at his post. Every misdemeanor be- 
comes a war crime; every court ‘is a 
court-martial. Discipline above all! As 
an old Soviet saying goes, it is better 
to punish nine innocent men than. to 
leave one who is guilty unpunished. 


Soviet railroads are still not running 
as they should; many industrial projects 
are lagging behind schedule. In line 
with this streamlining policy, the man- 
ager of one industrial plant and his 
aide have now been arraigned before 
a court because for a period of four 
months freight cars were not loaded 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Fighting Five O'clock Shadow 


“yONVENTION HALL, PHILA- 
. DELPHIA—I am writing this as 
Senator Francis J. Myers, of 
Pennsylvania, is welcoming the coatless 
squadrons of undismayed Democrats to 
the convention which marks the end of 
an era. Chicago’s boss Kelly: and the 
Hollywood stars who surround Jimmy 
Roosevelt are so 
close that I could 
draw their atten- 
tion with a well. 
aimed spitball. 
Many features of 
the show are pre- 
cisely as they were 
three weeks ago. 
The regiments of 
photographers put 
speakers through 
the identical fool- 
ish motions. The 
cameras, set at different 
angles to the performance, are alertly 
managed so that one cuts in the moment 
the other cuts out. 





Bohn 


television 


There is the same 
restless movement of the colorful tides 
of humanity—showing as little respect 


for the chairman’s gavel as the rolling 
tides paid to King Canute. 
But there are differences. My first 


observation is that some of the speakers 
seem stricken with a peculiar palor. A 
cheerful chesty reporter for the 
Scripps-Howard papers explains to me 
that this affliction is not due to any 
premonition of what will happen to the 
Democrats on the first Tuesday after 


and 


the first Monday in November. It is a 
proof, rather, of the effect of Hollywood 
technology on the party of Andrew 
Jackson. Governor Dewey, it seems, sent 
a shiver of shame throughout the ranks 
of the Republicans by 
spreading news of his five o’clock 
shadow as far as the video waves would 
carry them. Such a tragedy must not 
be repeated. Even if race-prejudice 
flaunts itself in the: debate, the virility 
of pushing beards must be concealed in 
the pictures. So a Hollywood make-up 
man has set up his stand below the 
platform, and the speakers have their 
visible surfaces carefully prepared for 
exhibition. You have heard about the 
power of public opinion 


better-class 


But the shadows which this conven- 
tion is fighting cannot be defeated by 
any make-up man. No surface perfec- 
tion can conceal the deep cleavages. 
Correspondents have described this oc- 
casion by comparing it with a funeral 
or a scene in a morgue. All comparisons 
fail to convey the idea. It is like a 
wedding without a bride, a feast with- 
out any food, the motions of a carousel 
without any liquor. 

When the Republicans were in town 
old Philadelphia was lively with show- 
manship. The salesmen of competing 
candidates, using female youth and 
beauty as their chief allure, made the 
place gay with their competing attrac- 
tions. Today old Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel houses nothing but modest offices 
where harried officials try their best to 





and unloaded with the desired speed. 
The time lost through idleness averaged 
14 hours per car. The two men were 
sentenced te one and two years of “cor- 


rective labor.” In another case, the 
manager of a Kombinat was sentenced 
to two years of “deprivation of liberty.” 
In a third instance, the director of a 
railway depot got a one-year sentence 
for inefficiency. More often than not, 
the defendants are not personally re- 
sponsible, since the causes of the stop- 
page are beyond their control. How- 
ever, no “objective reasons” are recog- 
nized by Soviet courts in cases such as 
these. 

This is just the beginning. It would 
be unfair to limit the streamlining and 
repressions to any one sector of the 
Soviet eeonomy. They are bound to 
spread increasingly. 

> + - 


Tue streamlining of the Communist 
Parties abroad is also being effected 
with single-mindedness and vigor typ- 
ical of such Soviet “campaigns.” The 
session of the Cominform Bureau in 
Bucharest dealt not only with the 
Yugoslav situation but also with this 
particular problem. In a special letter, 
Andrei Zhranov reprimanded Maurice 
Thorez for excessive nationalism. Pal- 
miro Togliatti, the head of the Italian 
CP, also was made to swallow some 
bitter words. The tightening of Com- 
munist discipline is couched in the 
‘formula of “internationalism vs. na- 
tionalism.” Stripped of the peculiar 
+ Communist verbiage, it means that the 
} foreign Communist Parties must hence- 
forth frankly and publicly place the 
interests of the Soviet Union foremost 
and uppermost—before and above those 
of their own parties and countries. 

This return to the old formula of the 
Sixth Comintern Congress of 1928 is 
another chapter in the preparation for 
war. The existence of a big Soviet state 
like Russia is an achievement of such 
proportions and import in the history 
of mankind —so ran the line in the 
1920’s — that its preservation and de- 
fense is worth any sacrifice—any sac- 


rifiee. This tenet was carried out with 
usual Soviet consistency; thousands of 
Commuaists in Nazi or Fascist countrieg 
would be sacrificed if necessary; whole 
parties would be liquidated. And in 
case of war every party and each of its 
members were to be loyal solely to the 
Soviet Union. 


This ideological preparation for war, 1 


practised for over a decade, suddenly 
proved unnecessary when the great 
war against Germany came. When after 
June 22, 1941, the French, Dutch, Eng. 
lish, Norwegian, and Yugoslav Commu. 
nists turned to fight Hitler’s Germany 
they could align themselves with the 
other national parties.in their countries, 
For once, nationalism and patriotism 
ran parallel with the peculiar Commu. 
nist “internationalism” and loyalty to 
the Soviet Union. Thus a new brand 
of nationalist—even super-nationalist— 
Communism arose during and after the 
war. A “pro-Russian” party? Commu. 
nists vehemently denied it. “We are a 
purely British (or French, or Amer. 
ican) party, with no strings attached.” 

If a new war comes, the situation 
would nevertheless change overnight, 
France cannot be told that her national 
interests impell an alliance with the 
Soviet Union. The same will be true 
of England, Italy, Scandinavia. If the 
Communist Parties of those countries 
are to exert high pressure and indulge 
in a dangerous rebellion to “defend the 
Soviet fatherland” and undermine the 
war potential of their own countries, 
they must immediately be imbued with 
a sense of “internationalism” — which 
under the circumstances amounts to 
anti-patriotism, opposition to their own 
people’s interests. 

This transformation and substitution 
of slogans will cost the Communists 
dearly in votes and sympathy. But the 
price will have to be paid if in case of 
war there are to be Communist Parties 
abroad, dynamic, devoted to the cause 
of the Soviet Union, ready to fight 
against their own governments by any 
means at their disposal, parties reared 
to become the nuclei of a new 
revolution. 
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satisfy the demands for tickets and 
hotel accommodations. I found one tiny 
room devoted to the booming of Senator 
O’Mahoney for Vice President. One 
girl and one boy were handing out 
leaflets and buttons. I told them how 
the place had been dressed up by the 
Republicans. They grinned and said: 
“We don’t have that kind of money. In 
fact, we don’t have any money.” More 
colorful is Master Sergeant Marty 
Snyder in his jeep. Opposite the Belle- 
vue-Stratford he defies both party lead- 
ers and the Philadelphia police. Like a 
faithful dog, he bellows to the last for 
his old master, General Eisenhower. 
But his performance has no meaning 
beyond that of any other pathetic 
human-interest tale. 

Other contrasts are more to the credit 
of the Democrats. The oratory, on the 
whole, is better than it was three weeks 
ago. There is less of the high-pitched 
and over-nazalized wailing of 1896 
watchwords. There is nothing really 
gruesome like the Republican death- 
dance around the remains of Harry S. 
Truman. Senator McGrath is con- 
structed according to a 1948 model. 
Senator Myers used to teach history 
and really knows things..These men 
do not talk like echoes of far-off times. 

The delegates look about the same. 
I suspect that, on the average, they are 
somewhat younger. But I have the 
same feeling which I had among the 
Republicans that most of them are 
simple and decent home-folks. Many of 
the women look as if they could bake 
a good apple pie and the men are the 
sort of chaps who sit with their coats 
off and their feet up after dinner on the 
porches down the street of any small 
town. Much has been made of the fact 
that the big labor men have not thrown 
their weight about at this convention 
It is true. William Green and Philip 
Murray know that Harry S. Truman 
will be nominated and defeated, so 
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what is there to fuss about? But asI 
look over the Convention Hall I can 
see that there are labor men in many 
of the delegations. They are mostly 
young chaps with that well-set-up and 
competent look which is characteristic 
of the new generation of trade union 
men. 


1948 is Not the End of the World 


HAT much was written at the press- 
table in the Convention Hall. This post- 
script is being put together on the train 
which bears me back to New York. At 
4:30 on the opening day of the conven- 
tion I attended a caucus of the Minne- 
sota delegation. There must have been 
about a hundred persons in the room, 
delegates, alternates and friends. If you 
could have seen them and heard them, 
you would have recognized—as I did- 
that what is happening on the conven- 
tion floor does not represent the best 
that this country thinks and wants. 
For one thing, a lot of these Minnesota 
Democrats read The New Leader. There 
were farmers, labor men, ADA mem- 
bers, teachers, businessmen—al! of them 
alive and alert and anxious to get out 
of the trap in which they had been 
caught by political circumstance. I am 
told that there are similar groups 
other state delegations—those of Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois. 

With eyes wide open these delegates 
decided to support President Truman 
on the convention floor. But their inter- 
est is in other things. They have ¢*- 
pelled the Communists from their ol 
ganization. They feel sure that they 
will defeat Senator Joseph Ball in te 
coming election. They are united be- 
hind Mayor Hubert Humphrey !2 his 
attack on all that is old and crumbly 
and corrupt in our society. These pe 
ple are young. For them even 1948 will 
have its victories. And beyond lie 
1952. 
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Harry 


. y ASHINGTON, D.C.—Reporters 
W calling at the White -House last 
Monday were told by Presi- 
dential press secretary, Charles Ross, 
“There’s no news here; all the news is 
at Philadelphia.” The reporters shook 
their heads sadly over Ross’s “inno- 
cence”; for they knew that the Demo- 
cratic convention was at Philadelphia, 
but they also knew that the real news 
was at the White House. 

And the real news, as inside circles 
in Washington well knew, is that Presi- 
dent Truman, aware of the trend of 
election betting, is resolved at no mat- 
ter what personal sacrifice to leave the 
nation a heritage of a truly liberal 
Democratic Party, shorn of the incubus 
of Southern reactionaries and also of 
the lunatic fringe of Northern left- 
wingers of the Wallace type. 

Operating from Washington, Tru- 
man’s lieutenants steered the course of 
the convention at Philadelphia. Hoping 
to win the election in November, but 
prepared to lose it, the Truman team 
aimed at placing control of the party 
in the hands of common-sense liberals. 

For that reason, the President made 
no concessions to the Southern reac- 
tionaries. To their threat of a bolt, the 
the Truman lieutenants was 
they hoped it was true. The objective 
of the President is to rid the Democratic 
Party in the South of the reactionary 
local leadership which has made com- 
mon cause with the Republican reac- 
tionaries in national legislation since 
1938, and which has been a drag on the 
libeval tendencies of the party for the 
past 10 vears. 

As the Truman lieutenants see it, 
there are only two ways in which that 
objective can be achieved. The hard 
way is the task of carrying the fight 
sgainst the leadership of such men as 
Rankin, O’Daniel, Byrd and McKellar 
on the local level through the State 
party machinery. That would mean a 
long-drawn-out struggle to oust these 
men and replace them with men of 
more progressive views. 


reply of 
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THE EASY WAY to achieve this, as 
Truman sees it, is for these men to bolt 
the Democratic ticket and party. By 
that act they would make room imme- 
diately for their more liberal suc- 
cessors; they would be reading them- 
selves out of the party in a way that 
is still an unforgiveable sin in the 
Solid South. 

In short, Truman would like to solve 
the problem of getting rid of the South- 
ern reactionaries in the same way that 
the problem solved itself at the other 
end of the scales when Henry Wallace 
and his followers walked out of the 
Democratic Party. 

A more homogeneous Democratic 
Party, composed of middle-of-the-road 
liberal and progressive views might 
have a chance of making a comeback 
before November, however dim that 
might seem four months before election 
day; but certainly, the Truman advisers 
believe, it is the only formula by which 
the Democratic Party could make a 
Successful comeback four years from 
Dow 

What they are laboring to achieve, 
therefore, turns out to be the same 
Progressive coalition which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt cemented together for the 
Steatest winning team in the history of 
the Democratic Party ... a coalition of 


Truman's Strategy 


By Jonathan Stout 
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progressive labor, farm and white col- 
lar voters in the North, South; Midwest 
and Far West. 

This was the central struggle of 
which the battle in Philadelphia over 
the platform and the vice presidential 
candidate were two outward mani- 
festations. 

”~ oo ~ 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN, it must be 
reported, did not quite achieve a bulls- 
eye on either the platform or the vice- 
presidential fights. The civil rights 
plank in the platform turned out to be 
less than what Truman wanted. And 
Senator Barkley, although he possesses 


an excellent liberal record, is not quite 
as liberal ‘a running mate as Truman 
desired. 

The key to the margin by which 
Truman missed his target is fully re- 
vealed on the above two issues. The 
candidate Truman wanted with him 
was Justice William O. Douglas. The 
idea was that Douglas even more than 
Barkley represented the New Deal! lib- 
eral point of view. Also, Barkley as a 
Southerner represents a certain amount 
of concession to the Southern wing of 
the Party. And Truman, full of fight, 
was unwilling to make even the slight- 
est token concession to the Southerners. 


Washington and the Nation 








Unfortunately, the mismanagement 
of the Eisenhower boom and the role 
in that boom played by such New Deal 
figures as Leon Henderson and Paul 
Porter had chilled off Justice Douglas, 
Additionally, it was surmised here, 
Justice Douglas was unwilling to give 
up his life-time place on the Supreme 
Court bench for so idealistic but ro- 
mantic a purpose as the rejuvenation 
of the Democratic Party as a completely 
liberal party. 

Douglas could not see his way clear 
to making such a fight as the team mate 
of Truman, and the President had to 
give ground to the more conciliatory 
spirits who were urging some slight 
concession to the Southern wing of the 
party. 

IT IS BELIEVED here that the New 
Deal liberals missed the boat by failing 
to accept the role which Truman offered 
them. It represents in another torm 
the same failure to grasp the political 
realities as marked their conduct dur- 
ing Roosevelt’s Administration. The 
real source of power, it is pointed out, 
lies in contro! of the party machinery 
on the local and state levels. 

Throughout Roosevelt’s four terms in 
office the New Deal liberals failed to 
establish themselves on the local and 
state levels. When Roosevelt died, 
therefore, it was found that confro! of 
the party machinery remained in the 
hands of men who never agreed with 
Roosevelt but only rode his winning 
coattails. These men were able to send 
to Congress men like O’Daniel, Byrd, 
Bilbo and Rankin who, so far as their 
voting records are concerned, might 
just as well be Republicans. 

Truman, who graduated to the White 
House through the organization rungs 
of the ladder, grasped the necessity 
better than his more brilliant prede- 
cessor did. And he called on the lib-— 
erals to work in partnership for the 
purpose of reforming the leadership on 
the local and state levels. This was the 
meaning of the bid to Justice Douglas. 
And by his refusal, this is what Justice 
Douglas turned down. 








will quietly utilize a rally of 

pro-Wallace youth on July 
25th-26th in Philadelphia, to create 
another super youth front: Young 
Progressives of America. The New 
Leader learned from sources within 
the Wallace movement that a rally 
of pro-Wallace youth has been called, 
and that the invitations to the rally 
addressed to youth, fraternal, campus 
and veterans groups is actually a 
“Call to a national founding conven- 
tion of a Youth Organization.” Amer- 
ican Youth for Democracy which 
will, until the day the founding con- 
vention is convened, act as the CP’s 
youth organization, is expected to be 
buried in an unmarked grave. 

- * ” 

Leading the call for the new youth 
organization is the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, 
which, in the June issue of Political 
Affairs said: “The progressive move- 


T HE Communist Party, USA., 


Wallace and the Youth Front 


By Walter K. Lewis 


ment must seriously undertake to 
win the basic masses of the Amer- 
ican youth, especially of the work- 
ing-class and student youth, to the 
anti-fascist, peace movements of the 
people and for participation in inde- 
pendent-political action. In this con- 
nection, the Communist Party should 
also support the organization of a 
non-Party center for the Marxist 
training and education of the anti- 
fascist democratic youth of Amer- 
ica.” 

No sooner had Political ‘ Affairs 
gone to the New York Wallace-for- 
President Headquarters, than a call 
was issued for a new youth move- 
ment. Aiding as sponsors of the 
call were: Louis Adamic, longtime 
Tito-supporter; David Alman, author, 
who led a Young Communist League 
group not so many years ago and is 
still allied to CP front groups; 
Thelma Dale, now listed on the 
youth call as “Social Service Em- 


ployees Union,” but whose National | 


Negro Congress (which blended with 
the Civil Rights Congress) was long 
a CP transmission belt; Rev. John 
W. Darr, Jr., Soviet-appeaser; James 
Durkin, resident of the UOPWA 
whose Wallace display was the larg- 
est in the CP’s-NY May Day Parade 
in 1948; Winston C. Edwards, Chair- 
man of the-United Negro and Allied 
Veterans of America, CP-front; Mor- 
ris Eisenstein, Neighborhood Or- 
ganization Secretary, Urban League, 
Greater. New York, who flaunted 
Urban League policies to indorse 
the youth convention; Samuel Kap- 
lan, State Assemblyman from Brook- 
lan (ALP), whose alliance with the 
Communist Party is notorious; Mollie 
Lieber, National Executive Secret- 
ary of American Youth for Democ- 
racy; Paul Robeson, Jr. (son of the 
pro-Communist singer), who, him- 
self was educated in the USSR; E. N. 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 














With the CP: in India 
The Far-Flung Par 
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‘All support to the Nehru Goverr 
ment’ and ‘United front of the Govert 


ment and the people are opportun 


and wrong, and amount to dragging 


the working class and the people at 
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this betrayal.” 
The bitter 


Parity leaders to 
sition to the unity 
tions of the working class, the kisans 
and students, their attack on Marxism- 
Leninism as ‘totalitari 
and their advocacy 
clalism’ or reformism 
Labor Party type 
preventing unity 
Party patiently 
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Catcutta w 


today the chief 


‘democratic So- 





Communists have been killing, loot- 
ing and burning. On the borders of 
Hyderabad, which is in conflict with 


the Indian Union over the question of 


lt independence Cor inists nave 
cont puted i the analt 

* ‘ ” 
E xpiaininc the measures of gov- 
t nent retaliation se! tutea 


he policy of the Communist Party 
of India has recently undergone a 


revolutionary change ana tne 





tical effects of the change have been 


angerous for India’s security he told 
a recent public meeting in New Delhi. 

“Large numbers of arms are being 
collected, preparations are being made 
to overthrow the Government by vio- 
lent means, and the Security Services 
are in danger of being sabotaged.” 

Pundit Nehru said that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of preventing 
the Communists from propagating their 
views, but asserted that no govern- 
ment could watch a section of the 
people conspiring for its violent over- 
throw and do nothing 

Communist offices all over the coun- 
try were raided. Files were seized. 


At least three Communist journals 


VICTIMS OF A PAST RIOT IN CALCUTTA 
All This and the Stalinists Too 


osed de I t Bengal 
n ince and in some of the princely 
te the part Vas banned outright. 

is of Communist were arrested. 


In a few weeks, I have clipped 46 


¢ é efe 1g to action against 
nunists all over India. That is not 
tnal the newspapers ca ea auring 


at period, and undoubtedly a lot 
appened in out-of-the-way places 


hat never got into the papers. Here 
are a few of the items 

Bight Communists were killed in 
an exchange of fire with police at 


Telicherry Sixtv-one ( 


ymmunists at 
Cannanore have been sentenced to 
three months imprisonment. Rioting 
at a public Communist meeting in 
taminad resulted in a one-month ban 
on meetings. Police dispersed a Com- 
inist parade at Ellore. The Harbor 
Workers Union president, a Commu- 
nist, was arrested at Madras. A radio 
transmitter and material for manufac- 
ire of arms were seized in Kalanpur 
llage An underground Communist 
leader was killed in a clash with 
Hivderabad police. At Bombay, Com- 
inist leaflets were confiscated and 
arrests reached 14. 
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Srickine to the new line, which 
tars the Congress as bourgeois and 


ty Line 


ww By Robert Root wm ne EM NN 


pondent in India 
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Shift 


imperialist, the Communist general 
secretary addressed an open letter to 
the Congress members: 

“Fhat the Congress governments, 
which announce themselves as the first 
‘freedom governments,’ should jail such 
stalwarts of freedom, and that too 
without trial; that they should ape the 


methods of the old imperialist rulers 


is extremely shoeking. ... This attack 
against the Communists is coming at 
a time when throughout the ld 
Communist parties are forging ahead, 
and in a large part of the world they 


have become the ruling parties. 


oe 
Today in the world, who is launching 
an attack against the Communists? 


Not the freedom-fighters and _ the 
democrats, but those reactionary agents 
of imperialism, American capitalists 
and the British businessmen, the Social 


Democrats of France and England, 








who have become the servitors of ime 
perialism. ... You are asked to supe 
port a policy which lines up N u 
and Patel with reactionarie +i 
How can honest Congressmen vote for 
this line-up against the forces of - 
munisn nere ind the vorld - 
ll u J oO me nt 4 
\ ea ig | in Soc ist ¢ V 
wrote 
he strenet of the Co un 1s 
not ir t nur € ne I the )- 
gran It n the advant ne ow 
fron timate association with Russia 
and the well-organized appeal it has 
for deracinated intelligentsia, fo. en 


and women in search of a new taber- 
nacle. 

‘The Communist threat cannot be 
ended b repression. Its counter- 
measures are partly psychological, 
partly organizational. And that de- 
mands thorough knowledge of the 
theory and practice of Communism. 
Only an alert people, vigilant of their 
rights and liberties, can make light 
of the menace that the Communists 


are toda, 





GENERAL OPINION -—— 


Ilooray. hooray 

For General Clay— 

Well named, begging no man’s 
pardon. 

We merely ask, 

In the present task, 

That he stick to his mold and 


harden. j 
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RESIDENT TRUMANS Civil 
Rights program has _ brought 


to the fore the question of 
America’s treatment of minority ra- 
cial and religious groups. One of 
the most important among Truman’s 
proposals is the recommendation that 
there be established a Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Commission. 


Such a Commission existed as a war- 
time emergency measure. The fight to 
have the temporary board continued 
in the postwar peried was defeated. 

There have been four states which 
since 1945 have passed laws prohibit- 
ing discrimination n employment 
workers on the basis of race, 
color or religion: New York, New 
Jersev, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Modified systems of fair employment 
legislation, providing for only confer- 
ence and conciliation powers, have 
been passed in Indiana and Wisconsin. 


against 


A number of cities have passed or- 
dinances prohibiting discrimination. 
New Jersey was the second state 


to adopt a fair employment practices 
law. This Against Discrimina- 
tion” was approved on April 16, 1945 


“Law 


and the Division Against Discrimina- 
tion of the State Department of Edu- 
catio entrusted with the execution 
of the law, went into operation in 
Jul 

7 New Jersev law listed five 
classifiications of “unlawful employ- 
ment practice” which included dis- 
criminations by employers in hiring, 
firing, compensation “or in terms, 
conditions or privileges of employ- 
ment efusal of trade unions to ad- 
mit workers because of their “race, 
creer color, national origins or an- 
cest and discriminating by unions 
“in anv wavy” against its members or 
against an employer, or any worker. 
In the same category of “unlawful 


employment practice” was placed want 
discrimination in em- 
ployment because of the causes listed. 


ads implying 


Finally, it was forbidden for any em-= 
ployer, union or employment agency 
to discriminate against anyone who 
had opposed any of the forbidden 
practices, or for anyone “to aid, abet, 
incite, compel or coerce” the com- 
mitting of any of the forbidden prac- 
tice 


An Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 


cation was provided for to enforce 
the Act, while a State Council was 
established to be composed of dis- 
Unguished citizens of the state to 
Oversee the work of the © Division 
Agai: Discrimination. Both the Di- 
Vision and the Council were given 
broad powers to investigate and deal 
with problems of discrimination in 
emplovment and allied fields. The 
State Council was headed by Dr. 
Robert Clothier, president of Rutgers 


University, and included among its 





Robert Alexander is an instructor 
in economics at Rutgers University. 
In the past he has been The New 
Leader's South American correspond- 
ent; and he has just left for an ex- 
tensive trip through the lower Amer- 
icas from where he will send regular 
dispatches to The New Leader. A new 
book of political analysis on recent 
and current developments in Latin 
America which he has completed 
will be published in the Fall. This 
article is part of the continuing New 
Leader series on race relations and 
minority problems in the United 
States. Preceding articles in this 
Series have been by Lillian Smith, 
Homer A. Jack, Cy Record, Gerald 
M. Capers and other well-known 
authorities on these and allied 
subjects. 
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Minority Relations in New Jersey 


By Robert J. Alexander 


other members Louis Marciante, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Labor. 
A former superintendent was made 
Assistant Commissioner of Education 
to enforce the act, and a leading Negro 
lawyer was made his principal aide. 
. * - 

F nom July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1947 
the Division Against Discrimination 
handled 323 cases of discrimination 
and 269 of these had been settled. The 


second year of operation showed an 
increase in the number of cases 
handled, a phenomenon which the 


Divison says “definitely should not be 
interpreted to mean that discrimina- 
tion increased in New Jersey.” This 
increase is rather due to wider under- 
standing on the part of -minority 
groups of the value of the law. Dur- 
ing these two years the Division had 
the rather remarkable record of never 
having to to public hearings, 
but has always been able to settle the 
problems amicably. 

This remarkable record 
point up the fact which the Division 


resort 


serves to 





would be repeated. After the cause 
of the trouble had been determined, 
it was agreed that Negroes would be 
hired in that department, but would 
be given the necessary training and 
receive the wages commensurate to the 
job. 

In anothe: company was 
notorious for its discriminatory poli- 
cies» When the personnel managei 
made the claim that no Negroes had 
had the requisite qualifications © -r 
employment, his were checked 
and it was demonstrated that white 
workers with considerably inferior 
qualifications had been hired. Agree- 
ment was finally reached providing 
that Negroes would be hired there. 

The Division reports: 

“With the enactment of the New 
Jersey law, many concerns and cor- 
porations broadened their employ - 
ment policies to include minorities 
who had been previously neglected. 
Others who had employed minorities 
in limited capacities inaugrated pro- 
grams of upgrading. with merit as 
the sole consideration. Still others 


case, a 


files 


3* UNITED STATES POSTAGE O* 


THEY WENT DOWN TOGETHER 
This special stamp was issued by the Post Office Dep’t on May 28 to honor these 


four Army chaplains of the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths. 


The four men 


gave up their life preservers and went down with arms linked when the transport 
Dorchester was sunk in the North Atlantic in 1943. They are (1. to r.) George L. Fox, 
Clark V. Poling. John P. Washington and Alexander Goode. 


has stressed in both of its annual re- 
ports, that there have been many em- 
ployers who have voluntarily changed 
their employment policies since the 
enactment of this act. There have been 
many others who have called upon the 
Division for aid in testing the senti- 
ments of their employees on this sub- 
ject and for aid in integrating minority 
groups their 
terestingly enough, several banks have 
taken the lead in thus modifying theit 
employment policies, 


into work forces. In- 


During the first year of the opera- 
tion of the New Jersey law it was 
found that the principal causes for 
complaint were the refusal to hire, 
discriminatory refusal to 
work with Negroes, refusal to register 
and discriminatory 
advertising. Complaints were filed 
charging discrimination because of 
race, color, national] origin and creed. 


dismissal, 


for employment, 


A few sample cases are cited by the 
Division Against Discrimination’s Re- 
port. For instance, in one plant hiring 
five hundred workers, an employer 
was accustomed to having Negroes as 
regular workers in all departments but 
one. He asked the Division for help 
in connection with this one division, 
where the workers steadfastly refused 
to work with Negroes. After careful 
investigation it was found that objec- 
tion was not on the basis of race par- 
ticularly. but was due to the fact that 
some years before Negroes had been 
put in that dangerous and highly- 
paid section without requisite train- 
ing and at a lower pay scales, and the 
white workers were afraid that this 


appealed to the Division to assist 
them in analyzing employee reaction 
with the request that advice be given 
as to method of selection and induc- 
tion of minority workers. 

The Division Against Discrimination 
noted that a number of charges made 
by opponents of the idea of fair em- 
ployment practices legislation have not 
been borne out in operation. The Di- 
vision denied, for instance, that it had 
been deluged unfounded com- 
plaints presented by disgruntled indi- 
viduals. Nor was there a tendency of 
racial minority groups to stir up dis- 
sension on the basis of the rights guar- 
anteed in the law. Finally, the facts 
seem to indicate that there has been 
little tendency on the part of those 
against whom charges have been 
brought under the law to thwart it. 


* * * 


with 


Tue State Council set up under the 
Act has been very influential. It has 
dealt with a number of problems which 
are not strictly in the field of employ- 
ment, but which do deal with the ques- 
tion of discrimination. For instance, 
the Council has dealt with the question 
of business schools in the state which 
refuse to take members of minority 
groups as students, or have quota 
systems. In this case the Council has 
been unable to take any direct action 
under the law, and has recommended 
legislation to the State Senate and 
Assembly. The Council was in large 
part responsible for the anti-discrim- 
ination clauses in the new 1947 
New Jersey State Constitution, which 
banned segregated schools. 


AHHH 


Both the Council and the Division 
have carried on a very active educa- 
tional program, making addresses be- 
fore several hundred public meetings, 
making radio addresses, and distrib- 
uting thousands of copies of pamphlets 
on the subject of race relations. In 
connection with Rutgers University, 
the Division established in 1947 a 
summer workshop for teachers dealing 
with the problem of intercultural 
education, a project which it is 
planned to coniinue and expand dur- 
ing the next year. A committee was 
established, consisting of important 
educators in the state’s public schools, 
to foster intergroup education. 


Regional Coun-ils have been estab- 
lished under the Act in eight counties 
of the state which have as their task 
the study and handiing of local prob- 
lems of discrimination. One of the 
most important accomplishments of 
these councils has been a series of 
studies of employment conditions. So 
far plants employing 205,000 workers 
have been studied. Of the 344 em- 
ployers involved, it was found that 
90 employed no Negroes, 83 no Jews 


and 16 no Italians. In at least some 


cases the lack of minority represen- 
tatives on the workforce was due 
largely to the absence of such individ- 


in the 
But in many if not most cases, aflirma- 


uals geographic area covered. 
tive policies of d’scrimination are un- 
doubtedly indicated 


have served to show 


These surveys 
the extent of the 
Division’s future work. 

The 


port 


Division 
concludes 


Second Annual Re- 


“The Division Against Discrimina- 
tion ... realizes it is faced with a 
difficult task subject to misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation be- 
cause it is dealing in a field that too 
often touches on the emotional! side 
of human ature. Unfortunately, 
many undesirable attitudes and gen- 
eralizations have become almost @ 
part of the warp and woof in the 
thinking of many people. Far too 
many citizens of New Jersey evi- 
dence this by the careless use of such 
words as ‘nigger’, ‘kike’, ‘wop’ and 
the like. The imporiant thing is not 
that the word itself injures a fellow 
citizen but that its use is suggestive 
of a mental attitude that is more 
likely to lead to conflict than to har- 
mony and unity among a’! citizens. 
The person not too secure about his 
own standing in his own group often 
resorts to name calling and more 
serious offenses against persons 
whom he believes to be his inferiors. 
There really is no standardized ma- 
jority group in America. ‘The whole 
Philosophy upon which our govern- 
ment is founded is based on the 
dignity of the human personality 
along with the righi of all citizens 
to be judged on their individual 
merits.” 





COMING NEXT WEEK: 


A REPLY TO 
MATTHEW WOLL 
The ClO Role in 

the WFTU 


by 


JAMES B. CAREY 
Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO 
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The Great Books Program : 
By John Powell 
: _ , ——. Not all “great books” are good for all groups. We have used research 
= “New Leader” readers will remember the recent series of articles by Dr. Ralph reports, current documents, Supreme Court decisions; we have found 
3 Gilbert Ross, in which he described and analyzed the great books program—its Studs Lonigan as evocative as Thomas Hobbes, de Tocqueville or 
= structures, formulations and significances. Because of widespread popular interest Steffens more provocative than Aristotle or Locke. The “greatness” ot 
= in this subject, we have inaugurated a continuing symposium on this subject. a given book is to be measured by its contribntion to the growth of 
= This first contribution is by Dr. John Powell, Director of Group Reading at the group intelligence in a given group. But no shoddy, secondary, or 
= Washington, D.C. Public Library. The author taught philosophy at the University derivative material — no “texts,” and above all no pamphlets written 
= of Wisconsin from 1926-33: he has also been active in the American Association especially for “adult education”! — will sustain the group process. The 
3 for Adult Education in the teachers’ union in San Francisco. He has elso headed book has to represent a mind thinking at the level of originality, inde- 
2 the San Francisco Adult Education Council. In the past year, he has lectured on pendence, and responsibility at which the group’s own mind is aiming. 
Es adult education at George Washington University. He is the author of “School . * * 
= for Americans”; he has also written for the “Philosophical Review.” the “New If one mark of an educated mind is a sense of proportion about means and 
= Republic,” “Psychiatry.” “Standard.” and professional education snd library ends, I am afraid the Chicago “Great Books” plan falls somewhat short of 
= journals. Other contributions to this series will be by Prof. B. H. Bode. Prof. education. It aims essentially at getting Great Books read by individuals, with 
3 Cyril O. Houle, and many other eminently qualified analysts. stress on their learning what is in the book. The book is too nearly an end in 
ae ee itself. Yet, oddly, the plan denies the groups any time to get really acquainted 
2 with the books, or with what is more important, the method of the author's 
a OR fourteen years, only partially interrupted by a tour of community thinking. The frozen curriculum also denies to the leader—as Mr. Ross acutely 
4 Fh aarninistration during the war, I have been leading and administering showed — the function of genuine teaching, which includes the function of 
3 adult study groups. The pioneer agency specializing in group study was judging the value of possible materials in the light of the actual stage of 
3 the School of Social Studies, in San Francisco, founded by Alexander progress in the group. 
b Meiklejohn in 1933. The four of us who started that school for adults had no Our experience in California and Washington clearly indicatés two major 
preconceptions, and felt no call to save the world. We were philosophers and propositions about “great books” as education: 
teachers; and we agreed that the basic teaching job consisted of getting people When a group takes enough time to make a major writer’s mind a function- 
S| to think, together, about their common concerns, in the striated of the best ing member of their own collectivity—say, six weekly discussions on a Veblen, 
3 minds we could make available to them through books. In 1938, we announced a Plato, a Toqueville or Thucydides—then books are the most effective means 
E | the first three-year adult reading curriculum. In Washington, under Public of evoking discussion of the deepest concerns of adults: their concern about 
Z Library auspices but independently of the Chicago plan, I have for three years themselves, about people, about the relations of actions to ethics, of persons 
| been re-testing and augmenting the findings from California. And I emerge to history, of man to the universe. Such discussion gives the individual a chance 
= with certain convictions which, for purposes of The New Leader's symposium, to discover the relations between his various fields of action; to effect a little 
I shall collect into three theses. coherence in his disorganized living; and to assess more objectively his place 
I. Group study — the continuous weekly meeting of a limited continuous in the social context of belief and action. And, by the serial juxtaposition of % 
membership, all reading the same books for discussion — is the most writers who disagree importantly about the issues they treat of, the group 
powerful instrument yet developed for maturing iidividuel thinking discovers two of the most badly needed lessons in American thinking: that, 
into social intelligence. since authorities disagree, one must develop an independent judgment; znd 
The study group is not a “classroom,” nor a “preparation” for being that, although authorities disagree, that judgment is still responsible to col- 
intelligent. It is an active interpersonal experience in « situation con- lective standards of sound intellectual method. 
trolled in favor of the development of independent thinking on common Second, group study has as many forms as there are goals of group activity. 
concerns, with mutual responsibility to standards of judgment errived No single pattern or curriculum can be imposed on all reading groups. The 
at by the group itself. national concentration on the Chicago pattern is unfortunate in that it obscures 
II. The factors in good group experience include differences in experience this point. What is needed is extensive exploration of group patterns, materials. 
and opinion; common materials of reference out of which to derive and methods assayed in relation to the goals set. Leadership does not mean 
a coherent frame of reference within which choices of belief or of action only the testing of how well people zead books. It means the imagination, the 
may be made; and a pattern of interrelationships at first set by a leader, passion, and the power of creating situations controlled in favor of the citaggh 
but developed by the group into a characteristic matrix in which the oo ot the group process a its best for given groups, by the flexible eae 
leader is finally accepted as an equal. materials selected and combined ona formula of two parts experience to at 
None of these factors is merely means, or merely end. But each, te least one part faith, hope, and imagination. As the group movement grows in 
be an effective instrument, must be worthy of respect for its own quality. strength and variety, the Chicago Great Books pattern will fall into = 
Therefore: one good way among many. Let’s not freeze production on the basis of « 
monopoly concern with one model which got into mass production before all 
Ill. The most effective materials on which to build group intelligence are the bugs were out of it. The crucial fact remains: the most effective method of 
the books in which the problems of deepest common concern are given education yet found for adults is built around the group exploitation of written 
the clearest statement and the most useable treatment materials which display the greatness of man’s thinking power. 
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A European Report: 





The Status of German Youth 


By Vera Brittain 





Vera Brittain is one of the best- 
known of the British writers, jour- 
nalists and political analysts. She is 
the author of “Testament of Youth” 
and numerous other books. Person- 
ally bereaved by World Wer I, she 
has increasingly solidified her place 
as one of the outstanding humanists 
and defenders of the principles of 
justice, and what micht perhaps be 


called “moral charity.” 





ECENTLY I returned from a 
month in Germany spent in giv- 
ing addresses on behalf of the 
Education Branch of the British Control 
Commission. I started out, I confess, 
expecting to find little cause for hope, 
particularly among the University 
students and Youth Groups. I knew 
that everywhere I went I should 
encounter havoc, hunger, disease, 
dispossession, overcrowding, nihilism, 
despair. The work I had undertaken 
was an obligation which must be 
accepted, yet it seemed likely to be 
about as effective as filling a tank with 
a teaspoon. 
I found, of course, abundant evidence 


. 


of the calamity which has befallen 
Central Europe. In Hambuig, Hanover, 
Kiel, Berlin, Miinster, Diisseldorf, Col- 
ogne—especially Cologne, the once 
lovely embodiment of two thousand 
years of history which is now the weed- 
choked caricature of a civilisation such 
as explorers might discover on a long- 
lost planet—the obliteration raids of 
yesterday are not, as they have become 
to us, mere fading memories of the 
collective insanity which destroyed 
time’s trust. They are a source of ever- 
present human problems, though the 
sharp agony of mass-annihilation has 
been replaced by the slow agony of 
living death. It it no exaggeration to 
say that, in terms of health, housing, 
transport, education, every wartime 
bomb dropped on the Ruhr is now 
a cause of headache t 
British official. 


And yet, because the capacity of the 
human spirit for rebirth is indestruc- 
tible, the picture is not wholly one of 
despair. There are unexpected sources 
of hope in Germany which suggest that, 
if we have but the vision and 
magnanimity to take advantage of 
them, the opportunity for the redemp- 


some harassed 


tion of one nation by another, however 
unworthy, has never been greater 
throughout history. There is no 
question about this opportunity. The 
question is whether the political leaders 
of the occupying powers have the 





Youth Conference, it was suggested 
me that my German audiences were 
not typical; that they represented only 
the energetic and idealistic types whe 
were able to overcome their matevial 
handicaps, and behind them lay & 





spiritual equipment to recognise and 
seize it. 


- a * 


One source of hope lies in the friendly 
relationship between some Allied 
and German officials. In Kiel, Hamburg, 
Hanover. and half dozen other cities, 
I found, particularly among the Kreis 
Resident Officers and the members of 
the Education Branch, that a spirit of 
mutual trust and co-operation had 
grown up between British and German 
authorities, which include Rectors of 
Universities and heads of schools. Most 
British officials are not leading the 
lives of callous luxury attributed to 
them by wellmeaning critics in Eng- 
land. 

But the best source of hope, because 
the one involving the longest future, is 
the quality of present-day German 
youth; or, at least, of some of it. When 
I stressed this point at a recent British 


disgruntled mass of precisely the nihil- 
istic and disillusioned young sceptict 
whom I had expected to find. 

This may well be true—though there 
was nothing, I felt, unusually idealistic 
about the vigorous and mostly male 
class of students at Hanover Veterina'y 
College who, with engaging honesty, 
treated me as an Aunt Sally for over 
two hours. But surely the same crit- 
icism could be made of Youth Groups, 
Student Conferences and International 
Schools in every type of society? Even 
where there is no reason for disillusion 
and despair, the apathetic who lack the 
saving quality that Berdyaev called 
“consciousness” are always in the 
majority; it is only the 
minority which voluntarily attends 
lectures and discussion groups. 


consc!ous 


From the two or three hundred Get- 

man students who attended the Jnter- 

national School at Miinster where I 
(Continued on Page Nine) 
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Nationalism 


In the 





Balkans 


By Alexandre Cretzianu 





Alexandre Cretianu was formerly’ 
Secretary General of the Rumanian 
Foreign Office. He courageously re- 
signed in September, 1941, in protest 
acainst Antonescu’s foreign policy. 
He did this openly in writing. In 

ctober, 1943, he was appointed Min- 
ister to Ankara on behalf of the de- 
mocratic forces of Rumania, and in 
that capacity he initiated the armistice 
negotiations with the Allies that 
brought about the downfall of Ger- 
man domination of Rumania. At prés- 
ent, he is living in the United States. 
a _/ 





Rumanian Communist Party 
disclosed last February, 
when one of the veteran leaders of the 
Part Minister for Justice Lucretziu 
Patrascanu, was openly denounced as 
“having fallen under the influence of 
irgeoisie.” 
after that, it was announced 
that he had been relieved of his post 
and it became widely known that he 
had been sent to prison. 
ig more was said about that 
incident until June 20, when the Cen~ 
tral Committee of the Workers Party 
(as the Communist Party is called since 
it has merged with the left-wing Social- 
ists), published a “resolution” in which 
the attitude of certain of its leaders 
was criticized. As the sharpest attack 
is directed against Patrascanu, it is 
probable that, although dismissed and 
imprisoned, he still has followers in the 
party 
Of the newly published list of accusa~ 
tians against Patrascanu, the most in- 
teresting one, by its novelty and its 
Implications, is that of being a “chau- 
Vinistic nationalist.” It is certainly no 
coincidence that the same accusation is 
Made in the recent indictment of 
Marshal Tito by the Cominform. 


T if first symptoms of trouble in 


An Editorial— 


Not even its most scathing critics 
would accuse The New Leader of 
. Pink-cheeked girlishness. Many years 
have passed since we lost our sense 
of shock, although time has merely 
enlarged our capacity of indignation. 
But we now wish to record, in con- 
nection with the performance of a 
well-known legislator. the same sort 
of embarrasment that overcomes an 
observer in the theatre when he is 
forced to witness a piece of out- 
rageously bad acting. 

The man is Senator Claude(“Red”- 
on-and-off) Pepper. The gentleman 
from Florida has now emerged in a 
new guise. Having publicly abandon- 
ed his friendship with Wallace—as it 
seemed to threaten his standing in 
the Democratic Party — he pro- 
claimed himself as liberal candidate 
for the Democratic nomination. Now 
the ordinary mewspaper reader 
would take that to mean that his 
break with Wallace is complete. But 
no. He tried to convince Democrats 





i, 94H be 


s 


He Shocks Even Us 


According to reliable information 
another top-ranking Rumanian Com-~- 
muni Vice-Premier Gheorghiu-Dej, 
is also under a cloud. He had been 
mentioned as the leader of the Ru- 


ymmunists who have so far 
viet plans for the annexa- 


manian C 


opposec oo 


tiom of their country to Soviet Russia. 
This, of course, is a major crime, which 
only a “nationalist” can commit 


- * * 


Li CRETZIU PATRASCANU was, for 
», considered -as the feader 
of the Communist’ “Party. 
This was probably an error, as the real 
f was located in Moscow. But there 
is no doubt that Patrascanu: was the 


a long time 


Rumanian 


cnet 


spokesman of the party in-the years 
preceding Soviet occupation of /Ru- 
mania. 


Patrascanu was eleeted, in 1934,’ at 
the age of 27, a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, but was not allowed to 
remain in Parliament as the Commu- 
nist Party had been declared iHegal. 
He attracted widespread attention, 
however, by a clever and aggressive 
speech on the occasion of the discussion 
concerning the right to take his seat. 

In 1938, he had his first misunder- 
standing with Moscow, when he op- 
posed King Carol, whereas secret in~ 
structions from the Kremlin were on 
the way, commanding him to join the 
new totalitarian one-party dictatorship 
which was being organized under Carol 
This was in line with the Communist 
tactics of infiltration. Patrascanu had 
thus given proof that enthusiasm and 
Sincerity could not be a substitute for 
sound Moscow training. 

For the next three years, little was 
heard of Patrascanu and his relations 
with the Kremlin seem to have been 
somewhat strained. But Rumania’s 
participation in the war against the 
Soviet Union brought him te the fore 
and he again became the spokesman of 
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that his nomination would gain for 
them Votes of Wallace supporters. 


The Pepper performance was 
finished before the convention de- 
legates got round to naming their 
candidate for the Presidency. After 
talking suavely the language of a 
political leader, the Senator from 
Florida generously bowed out in the 
interest of party harmony. The truth 
is that he had no support but that 
of his wife. The incident is closed. 
But it is well for liberals throughout 
the country to take note of this man’s 
curiously hideous hypocrisy. His re- 
concilation of “liberalism” with a 
shameful attitude toward the Negro 
is well-known. But in this most- 
recent incident, Senator Pepper has, 
in the name of his ludicrous liberal- 
ism, offered to head up the southern 
rebels who have thus far stymied 
Civil Rights 
Hypocrisy could hardly 
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President Truman's 
program. 


be more brazen, 
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AS THE UN VIEWS YUGOSLAVIA 
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Because of its strategix 

sources, the territory of 
centuries suffered various foreign inva- 
sions. With about 100,000 sguare miles and 
15,000,000 people, Yugesiavia, embracing 
Serb, Croat, Slovenian, Macedonian and 
Montenegrin lands, was created as a mon- 
archy after World War I. in World War II, she suffered heavily from 


position and re- 
Yugoslavia for 


German occupation, and after liberation, the monarchy was replaced 
by a Federated People’s Republic. Predominantly agricultural, Yugo- 
slavia is nevertheless the principal mineral producer of the Batkans, 
_and has a Five Year Industrialization Plan. Her U.N. Represeniative is 
Dr. Joza Vilfan. Her flag is blue, white and red with a red star. 


‘ 


‘the Rumaian Communist’ Party: Be- 


tween periods spent in concentration 
camps, he kept close contact with 


.Maniu, the -leader of the- opposition 


against Antonescu. In June, 1944, he 
signed with Maniu, Bratianu and Pet- 
rescu a declaration setting up the “Na- 
tional Democratic Bloc,” an alliance 
between the National-Peasant, Liberal, 
Social Democratic and Communist 
Parties for the purpose of liberating 
Rumania from Hitler’s domination 
The four signatories of this declara- 
tion—who are all in jail today—were 


“temporarily successful, as their cove- 


nant became the political basis for King 
Mihai’s coup-d’etat of August 23, 1944. 

Patrascanu became Minister of Justice 
in the newly formed Government. He 
presided over the Rumaian delegation 
at the signing of the Armistice Con- 
vention in Moscow and, later, was a 
member of the delegation at the Peace 
Conference in Paris. 

As Minister of Justice for three and 
a half years, Patrascanu played a major 
role in the destruction of human lib- 
erties in Rumania. He is in part res- 
ponsible for the shameless condemna- 


tion of the greatest Rumanian patriot, ' 


Maniu, by a Communist lynch-court. 
But, although he faithfully served his 
Soviet masters, there were still some 
Rumanian national sentiments surviv- 
ing in the understratum of his consci- 
ence: tears ran down his cheeks when 
he had to sign the Armistice Conven- 
tion, which bears so little resemblance 
to the text agreed upon in Cairo. Later 
he gave unmistakable signs of uneasi- 
ness even when participating in the 
gradual enslavement of the Rumanian 
people. 

‘' Moscow leaves nothing to chance: 
Patrascanu had to go. 


7 * * 


Lice Patrascanu, Gheorghiu-Dej is of 
Rumanian stock and has not gone 
through a Moscow training-period. He 
had been arrested and condemned in 
1933 as leader of the bloody riot at the 
Bucharest railway-shops. Freed by an 
amnesty after the 1944 coup-d’etat, 
Gheorghiu-Dej was a member of the 
short-lived coalition administration 
which preceded the Communist-dom- 
inated Groza Government imposed by 
Vishinski. He had a leading role in the 
Groza and seemed to enjoy 
Moscow’s favors to a higher degree 
than did Patrascanu. 

This may be due to the fact that they 
had a different background: 
whereas Patrascanu was a lawyer, son 
of a well-known writer, Gheorghiu-Dej 
was a worker. But Gheorghiu-Dej was 
inclined to boast about his patriotism 
in private conversations with National- 
Peasants and Liberals, just as Patras- 


regime 


quite 


canu did. He tcid them more than 
once: “I am a C unist. But lama 
Rumanian and I} want my country to 
be indepencent 

In sharp contrast are the trio, Ana 


1 Botnaras, who 
anything but 
‘se three were 
intern School 
Soviet citizens, 
nania in the vans 
Red Army, while Patrascanu 
nunist to make 
against Nazism 


Pauker, Laslo Lu 
never preter 
loyal Soviet seldie 
for a long time et the Con 
in Moscow and be ‘ 
They returned to } 
of the 
had been the enly 
some kind of 
in Rumania 
There were, therefore, 
Communist leaders in 
Moscovite: 
the first 
were kept in the bar 
“Rumanian Commun 


two kinds of 
Rumania: the 
Rumanians. For 
Moscovites 
kground and the 

ists” had the stage 
to themselve But, suddenly, last 
autumn, it was cecided to go a step 
further: Ana Peuker, Botnaras and 
Laslo Luka became members of the 
Government as Mo:nisters for Foreign 
Affairs, Nationa! Defense and Finance, 
In a few weeks, total Communist domi- 
nation was achieved, the Nationale 
Peasant, Liberal and Independent So- 
cialist Parties were outlawed and all 
their leaders sent to jail; the King was 
dethroned, state ownership of industry 
was proclaimed 


and the 


three vears, the 


The “Rumanian” Communists had 
played their part; they were not needed 
any longer. Now that the mask had 
been cast off, it was considered unwise 
to take risks with people who still 
respected such “bourgeois” supersti- 


tions as “nationality” and 


Tuere have 


in all the Communist parties in the 
world. But the ec: in. Rumania has 
a particular significance when the mo- 
tives for the dismissal of certain leaders 
are analyzed and w 
pared with the 
Marshal Tito 

What does it mean when Tito and 
Patrascanu are accused of 
tionalists”? Obviously that 


“patriotism.” 


* . * 


been crises and purges 





hen they are com- 


usations against 


being “na- 
they still 


want some form of Yugoslav and of 
Rumanian “state” to survive and that 
their obedience to the Soviet Union 


does not go so far as to make them the 
tools of the annexation of their coun- 
tries by Russia 

The Yugoslav and 
has taught that the Soviet Union plans 
to annex the satellite states. And soon 

There is no need to enume:ate the 
advantages which Russia reap 
from such a move. They are primarily 


Rumanian crisis 


would 


military advantages 

The Soviet Union 
while its 
dominoes. 


is playing chess,:- 


opponents. are playing 
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Masaryk’s Suicide Letter to Stalin 
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The New Leader presents a document of considerable importance; if is the 


text of the letier Jen Mesaryk wrote to 
commit suicide. 


after he had decided ic 


Marshal Stalin on March $, 1948, 


The letter was dicovered on Masaryk’s desk in the Czernin palace by Mr. 
Nosek. Communist minisier of internal affairs, a few hours after Masaryk’s 
suicide. Nosex immediately tified Kiemenit Gottwald, then Czech premier 
minister and jaier, frensmitted the letter to Mr. Zorin, official Soviet am- 
bassador tc Preaue who submitied it to Stalin. 


This is the siory of « letier from Jan Masaryk to Stalin as revealed by 


Captain Ivan Krylov. Captain Krylov is a Russian intelligence officer who 
was assigned io Section Four (‘Razvedupr”) of the Russian High General 
Staff in Moscow, which is the Russian counterpart to the French Deuxieme 
Bureau. Krylow saw the Czech original of the letter and a Russian transla- 


tion was made aveileble ic him via one of his collaborators, who was detailed 


to the personal office cf Marshal Bulganin, Soviet minister of war and a member 


of the Politburo. 


Shortly thereafte Krylow left Moscow on a special mission; he arrived 


at Berlin on April 15. where he decided to execute a decision he may have 


pondered over for # leng time: the decision to break with the Soviet regime 
and to gv to the Western hemisphere. On April 24, Krylov left Berlin, crossed 
the Russian and Briiish zones and arrived in Belgium at the becinning of 


May. At present Capt: 


n Krylov is in Luxembourg, living under an alias and 


preparing his emicretion to a South American country. 


Whn he handed owe: Meseryk’s 


internationale,” he also suk 


letter to the French agency. “La page 
iited a handwritten attestation certifying the 


facts just mentioned wnd the authenticity of Mr. Masaryk’s letter. We re- 


produce a photosiai of Mr. Krylov's affidavit and its English translation. 


On June 23. 19468. Contbet, well 


known French publication, published 


Masaryk’s letier with en inireduction by its editor, Claude Bourdet, which in- 


dicates that the ediiorial sieff of Combat did not publish Masaryk’s letter in 


order to have a senvationel scoop, but only after very careful investigation 


into the source of the dccument and the background of Captain Krylov. We 
> deem it approprieie to reproduce Mr. Bourdet’s preface as it appeared in 


Combat before we present Jen Maesaryk’s letter to Stalin. 


le 


JULIUS EPSTEIN, 





Bourdet sStatement 


T is a grave journalists esponsibil- 
its which Combat assumes by 
publishing this document. Others 


would not have such scruples. But we 
have never sought sensation at the ex 
pense of truth. That is why ye aid 
not reach this decision ithout long 


deliberation. The evidence we received 


on the character of the Soviet officer 
who brought the document to Western 
Europe, seemed to us convincing. But 
at least to the same extent as these 
human guarantees, the very text of the 


letter attests it veracity A cocument 






forged for political purposes would in- 
clude exaggerations w eo are not found 
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In any cuse, this letter shows once 
more how right we were in repeatedly 
pointing out that, by losing friends like 
Masaryk and Benes in order to acquire 
a few million slavas, the Russians com- 
mitted the most fatal error among all 
the numerous errors of their post-war 
policy 


Claude Bourde?. 


* . 


The Letter 
Czernin Palace, Prague. March §$ 

Dear Marshal 

I have decided to write this letter at 
the last moment alter making the ir- 
reversable decision which I am going 
to execute within a few hours 

I know that it will be much discussed, 


by my friends as well as by my ene- 


mies: suicide is not the weapon of a 
political man unle t confirms the 
complete failure of h actions or re- 
deems a dishonor resulting from this 
failure. I am not talking about wat 
criminal uch a Hitle Goering 
Goebbel Himmle and others whe 
by that ean ntended te scape 
capital punishment for their crimes 
But Clemenceau himself. this man of 


granite and steel, used to carry po'son 


and had decided to make use of it, had 
the Germans beaten the French army 
in that terrible period of 1917—1918 
Napoleon tor wallowed poison at 
Fontainebleau that vitiated poison 
which he had kept nee the Russian 
campaigr ti void be ptu ed ali c 
by the Cossack partisans whose chief 
the atar n Platov, had sworn to hang 
him on a Russian birch to efface the 
stigma ol en r 

I am not ide out of the same stuff 
is Clemen al nd never did tne ide 
of suicide for political reasons come to 
my mind. I have been living under a 
parliamentary regime. where failure is 
a no al cecess and vhere pot 
are oftened by the atmosphere of a 
struggle whicl though fierce ndecd 
lacks the exce ve dramatism that is 
typical of totalitarian régimes or pe 
riods of war. And yet I have today 
taken my resolution firmly thout the 


least hesitation. I talked about it tc 


President Benes at our last cooversa- 


tion. It was, as I would like tc shew 
you, the long-pondered act 3f a ian 
who believes his :crifice to be neces- 
sary, and not the consequence «f a 
passing neurasthenic crisis. 


“The Waves of the German Sea” 
Even in the days of my youth mvy 
father had taught me that an independ 
ent Czechoslovakia could never exist 
without the t and effective support 
of Russia against the waves of the 


German sea. This notion has been 
deeply rooted in me, as deeply as in 
the majorit f Czech politicians. We 
the Czechs, slwavs thought that we 
could not rely on any country with the 
exception § Russia, to defend us 
against G anism. Munich soberec 
up those at y us who still hud Le- 
Jieved in a active solidarity vith 
England. M personal contacts wth 
American statesmen proved to me 
that the United States is as far as } 

Jand from understanding that te 


defense of Czechoslovakia against 

mManism constitutes one of the 1 

efficacious guarantees of world peace 
In 1920, as the 


the command of Marshal Bu icrny 


Soviet troops unde: 
were approarning Lwow, my tied 
and Edward Benes summoned vour Am- 
bassador Mostove1-0 to make <n iin- 
portant statement: they informed him 
tha* es soon as tre Russian tis ps o¢ 


cupied East Gaiisz our State would 


—_ 


cede to Russia the Czechoslova 
province of Subcarpathian Russia with 
the city of Uzhorod as a token of sym- 
pathy, and that we would be imme- 
diately ready to sign a treaty of alliance 
with you. Yet your troops were at that 
time fighting with the Internationale 
on their lips 

And already in 1914, Czech soldiers 
serving with the Austrian army sur- 
rendered in masses during battles: with 
the Russian army. Yet, we were living 
in Austria under an almost parlia- 
mentary regime, whereas the Russian 
troops were fighting for an autocratic 
and despotic tsar. But they were Rus- 
sians, our elder brethren! 

I recall our recent encounter in \los- 
cow, during the last war, after ou 


jan 





treaty of alliance had been signed. You 
then told me that the USSR would con- 
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tinue her traditional policy oi Sjay 
brotherhood, and that resur:ecteg 
Czechoslovakia would no Jonze: jaye 
to fear a revival, of a Geimanic 
offensive. 


i do not forget my collaboration with 
Mr. Molotov at San Fran », where ] 
told him frankly that 1 cold Gicseyes 


with certain proposals made hy you; 
delegation, but that the frienc-hip of 
your country constituted the essente!l 
basis of our foreign policy and that we 
would always follow you. You thinked 
me at that time by a personz! Jette 
which I kept in good custody a: & proof 
of our sincere and friendly coli: 4< 
ton. 

I did not set up any obstacle 15 the 
transfer of Subcarpathian Russi: the 
USSR. On the contrary, I w: r 1 
make a gesture which my fai ad 
wanted to make since 1920. | speeded 
up as much as I could the cession «i! the 
Bohemian uranium mines from Crecio. 
slovakia to your country, i! 
show you clearly that in ; : 
conflict we would side with the USSR, 


Finally, I quite recently « not 
hesitate to follow the lead of M lolo- 
tov, when the question came up «f w- 


cvepting or refusing American ¢) edits, 
In refusing this aid, I once more pave 
tangible proof that the foreign policy 
of my country aligned itself Jovully 
with the interests of the USSR 

oe a uo 

Right from the outset of the lasi 
ernmental crisis I wanted to know your 
personal opinion of the claims of the 
Czech Communist party. You weve sc 
kind as to send me a friendly letter and 
to dispatch Mr. Zorin, in reply to my 
questions. I was thankful to you for 
the frankness and sincerity with which 
you dealt with certain very delicate 
questions. You explained to me that 
the USSR, as a measure of preventive 
security, needed in Prague « sirong 
government, completely Joval both tc 
the spirit and the letter of the Russe- 
Czech alliance. 

Mr. Zorin explained to me thei you 
had unlimited confidence in FP: esident 
Benes and, above all, in me, wut that 
our National Assembly was full of 
traitors and sworn enemies of the 
USSR who wanted to organize @ coup 
d'etat and completely alter the fcieigo 
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FRIGHTENED CZECH WOMAN AT TIME OF THE GERMAN THREAT 
Now the Enemy Is Within the Gates 
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policy of our country Sy provoking a 
Russo-American conflict, as a conse- 
quence of a civil war in Czechoslovakia. 
Certain information transmitted by 
Yorin was alarming indeed, though | 
could not accept all his allegations. 

In any case, you clarified the question 
by indicating that the claims of the 
Communist party by no means aimed 
at the sovietization of our country, but 
that the party simply wanted to fulfill 
its duties toward its native land and 
toward Slav solidarity. Mr. Zorin ad- 
jured me to support Mr. Gottwald in 
his negotiations with President Benes 
and 1 can not forget his grave and be- 
seeching voice when he told me that it 
was absolutely necessary that the son 
of Masaryk save Czechoslovakia, Slav 
solidarity, and the peace of the world 
by helping to preserve this country 
from civil war. He added that my 
denial would mean the failure of your 
Pan-slavie policy and could provoke 
profound changes in the orientation of 
your foreign policy 


“| Surrendered to Your Arguments” 

I surrendered to your arguments and 
supported Zorin before President Benes, 
after he had given me a formal assur- 
ance in writing that the Communist 
party would not take advantage of the 
situation by seizing the government and 
applying in our country political and 
economic principles completely foreign 
to our people and its entire history. 
You know well that my support played 
a decisive part and that after my inter- 
vention President Benes gave his 
formal consent to the formation of the 
new Gottwald cabinet, thus forestalling 
civil war and a break between our 
country and the USSR. 

For this I assumed full moral re- 
sponsibility before President and 
country. But I understood quickly that 
the Communist party by no means in- 
tended to keep the promises I had re- 
ceived. The legal government has no 
longer any significance in this country. 
We are under a regime where “action 
committees” are making law. People 
are arrested for the sole crime of hav- 
ing fought the Communist party before 
the war. Loyal friends of Russia and 
partisans of a close alliance with her 
are often put in prison. In my own 
ministry, an “action committee” annuls 
my decisions and gives orders to my 
officials. Thus we are in the midst of 
a Soviet regime, with the sole differ- 
ence that the Soviets are called “action 
committees.” 


a 


Freedom no longer exisis in Czecho- 
slovakia. It has been supplanted by the 
oppression exerted by one party over 
all its political opponents in order to 
set up the armature of a new authori- 
tarian police State. 

I know that your notions about free- 
dom do not coincide with mine. In your 
country, the strictly material necessities 
come first everywhere. But we are ac- 
customed to a regime which has noth- 
in common with the police regime 
which is now being organized in 
Czechoslovakia. I receive dozens of let- 
ters from my friends reproaching me 
with having helped to install this 
regime, with having betraved every- 
thing my father had done tor my coun. 
try. At my last conversation with 
President Benes, he reproached me with 
having had confidence in the promises 
made to me by Mr. Zorin in vour name. 

I could of course have openly ac- 
knowledged my mistake, could have 
demonstratively resigned and _ started 
fighting against the Gottwald g 
ment and its policv. But that would 
also have been a struggle against the 
legitimate government of Russia! Never 
will the son of Masaryk be able to fight 
against the government that rules 
Russia, never will he be able to Live 
the slightest pretext to the enemies of 
Russia who watch for vour faults and 
delusions in order to utilize them better 
against the cradle of Slav peoples. 

Not I alone was deceived by Zorin’s 
assurances; I am not the only one who 
renounces the fight for his ideal of free- 
dom, if this fight compels him to combat 
Russia. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of intellectuals without whom 
you will never be able to erect your 
bastion of defense in Central Europe 
and render the Bohemian quadrilateral 
impregnable. Without this all youn 
precautionary measures will prove in- 
effectual, one day; for when the hour 
of mortal danger strikes for your coun- 
try and all the Slavs, you will have 
here but a government hated by its 
country, despised by its elite, a govern- 
ment relying solely on the bavonets of 
its police and gendarmerie. 


yvern- 


“1 Can Not Live Without 
Freedom ;. .” 

I cannot live without freedom, I can 
not fight for it, because Jan Masaryk 
ean not fight, even indirectly, against 
Russia and her government. I consider 
myself to be the recipient of your 
promises, which I have transmitted to 
Benes; I consider myself to be, before 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF KRYLOV’S AFFIDAVIT 
“I the undersigned, Captain Iwan Krylow, formally release for publication in the 
world press the text of Jan Masaryk’s lefter, which text I received from the office 


of Marshal Bulganin.” 


my own conscience, a hostage of their 
execution. 

There is but one thing left for me to 
do—to die, to die in silence, in order 
to prevent my deed from serving 2s 2 
pretext for those who would provoke 


Signed: Ivan Krylov, June 13, 1948. 


civil war in Czechoslovakia. 

You still have time to stop the policy 
of sovietization of my country. Muke 
haste, for soon it will, perhaps, be too 
laie! 


Jan Masaryk. 








The 
(Continued from Page Six) 
was privileged to be one of the lec- 
turers, at least half a dozen leaders 
might emerge. One seemed to be 
already developing in Bernhard Rosen- 
moller, Student of Theology and Vice- 
Chairman of the Student’ Represent- 
ative Council, who at the opening cere- 
mony told his mixed audience of Ger- 
Mans, British, Dutch, Scandinavians 
French and Swiss: “The interests of 
individuals seeking for the common 
Values of life outweigh national 
differences The victors must carrv 


their victory with modesty and mod- 
eration, the defeated with dignitv and 
tolerance. We do not look on you as 
strange) Ss. but companions on our way’ 


I felt a peculiar and inspiring Vigor 
m these members of the younger gen- 
eration, many of whom have escaped 
the terrible memories which haunt their 
Parents. (At Hamburg a British official 
&taphically described to me how, after 
our saturation raids, the S.S. Guards 
went round the city shooting the worst- 
Mjured casualties and throwing their 
Dodies into the Elbe and the Alster.) 
Being only children when Hitler came 
to power they have no hampering 
Sense of guilt, but rather an enormous 
urge to help their country in its time 
of need. The words: “There’s a job 
to be done!” seem to sum up their 
altitude. A good many spoke to me— 


#nd even, as at Hanover, heckled 
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tatus of 


me—about the necessity for material 
improvement in their living conditions 
if Germany's cultural life is to be 
restored. But these protests, indis- 
putable as their substance was, seemed 
puzzled rather than bitter, and they 
represented by no means the only 
reaction. 


Universal amongst these 
people was the desire for more books 
and magazines, and foi 
contacts with thet 
Many want to come to England. and 
I believe that whatever difficulties stand 
in the way of this purpose should be 
overcome. Thev are, after all. being 
conquered in far worse conditions in 
Germany itself, If the miracle of organ 
isation which accommodated and fed 
400 students could be accomplished by 
cooperation between the British and 
German authorities in such a place as 
Miinster, with its torn streets and 
shattered buildings, no British city is 
entitled to use the word “impossible”. 
It is to be hoped that, within the next 
two or three years, British universities 
will follow the example of international 
cooperation which was set for European 
students Jast year by Miinster, Cologne 
Gottingen and Bonn 


voung 


internationai 


contemporaries, 


In Hamburg I met two women of a 
younger generation, the one between 
twenty-five and forty, who were show- 
ing the kind of initiative that most 


German women tend to avoid. A large 
meeting of the Pan-Europa-Union, in 
which I took part 
Frau Ilse Blumen? 
Rohr. Both made 
the one dealing with the too adven- 
turous history of international organi 
sations since the League of Nations 
was founded, the other emphasising the 
importance of the part that women 
could play in the political life of a 
new Germany 


was organised bv 
id and Frau Editha 
excellent speeches, 





But the women of this age-group 
like the men, find it hard to emerg« 
from the shadow otf the immediate 
past. Their oldest 
perhaps twenty-five when Hitler wus 
established, and their youngest ten o1 
eleven; the Nazis were in control of 
Germany durmg their most impres 
sionable ages 


members were 


Whether Nazism was 
passively accepted or actively opposed, 
the violence and terror of those yeurs 
must inevitably prove 
obstacles in evolving a new outlook, 
though many to their-c 
come them. 


formidable 


‘dit have over 


Among the boys and girls between 
fifteen and twenty-five, a more equal 
comradeship has replaced the tacit 
acceptance of feminine inferiority by 
their seniors. In discussions among the 
older groups the women usually left 
the talking to the men, but the girls 
under twenty-five showed no reluctance 
to take the initiative. In one vacation 


German Youth 


course at Hamburg University the 
discussion was started by a girl of 
twenty who put an intelligent question 
#bout English literature, and later 
expressed a special interest in the 
works of T. S. Eliot and Charlies 
Morgan. 


After their long experience of suf- 
fering, many of these young Germans 
are able and willing to help their 
county to rise again. The question is 
whether the outlook expressed by 
Bernhard Rosenmdller can previul 
against the disruptive political «and 
social influences which are inevital'e 
in a country whose economy has tecn 
disrupted and whose people are hunuy, 
discouraged and tired. Undouhted!yv 
the constructive forces are there if 
those who feel a responsibility for 
German’s future can recognise end 
strengthen them in time. 

From the depths of their abyss, tne 
youth of Germany are reaching out fx 
knowledge, contacts, profounder unde,- 
tanding. Their impulse towards fel- 
Jowship, their desire for help in rebuiid- 
ing their shattered society, is evident 
immediately their confidence has been 
won. Since the shared experience of 
suffering is a firm basis for i man 
fellowship, we who have not bee 
altogether immune from pain and fear 
can offer them, if we will, the undcer- 
s’anding that they demand. 
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JAMES: Giant in Lilliput 


By WALDO FRANK 


THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA 
by Lionel Trilling. New Yor! 


F the three long novels of James’s n 
() is the best. The Bostonians, despite 


drawing rooms and platforms, n 
important fiction of the same epoc! n 
ican novelists were writing: Jame nh 

Howells or Hamlin Garland; but 
th ifter all, a mere provu 
commendation 

test of the three no 
pl Tragic Muse (1890) 
wor of transitior ! 
ti dd weakness of Jam ha 
5 ) yeme artistic shrewd 
b imusfigured imwnto§ the detinit 
I t last period: tho un 

Ww nasterpreces, The Amba 
1 ys of the Dove, The Go 
B e verbosity of The | 
7 meeals a number of br 
po rit th eternal wctre { 
English aesthete, the Enelish polit: 

ntleman, subtle as a batt 
l portraits remain static. The | 

yechinne which reminds one of t 

) yilit of middle-ared ladic 

i fy trated is not vet t 

to the beautiful prose of the la 
manne The reason for the book's f 

Ty ‘ms to me more interesting thar 
the book itself. The central ¢haract 
+) _ 


is purported to be beautil 


and brilliant: To make her real 


have required an implicit rendering of 
the tality of her sex and of the sex 
~ the gentlemen who flutter around 


her. This normal feeling was precisely 
vhat James could not expre pe 
haps because he lacked it in himself 
Later. his best novels and such tale 

’ The Beast in the Jungle. clever! 


transmute his frustrations as a man 


into an aesthetic frustration. To con 
pare these books with the world 
sreat work f fiction i »bsurd: but 
the possess their own integrity an 
their perfection 

The Princess Casamassima 1 kind 
of port in the profuse Jame 
speci Conventional in form like th 
earlier novels, it is far le anet 
Analvtical, like the later works, of a 
moral problem, it is less static and 
field is not his usual scene of idlene 


and stagnation. The storv is a happy 


ground of conventional wi 


meeting 


ing and the author's peculiar gifts 


annot compare, as a work of art, witt 
the books ind tales of hi late 
manner. But in it, elements of va 
writers—Dickens, Daudet Turg 
Bourget are featly combined to 


social implications are fa 
‘rnible today than wu 
book was first published 


* . * 


iif STORY IS of Hyacinth, basta 
son of an English lord and a Fren 
tT ho is brought up in a Lond 
slum bv a sempstress and a fiddle MM 
Wills a Laste of the great world throug! 


Live yatronage of a radical prince 


anid w lovalties to the proletariat 
svmbolized by his unfortunate mot 
lead him to a fatal commitment with 
socia ‘ution It is a good st 
Chara istically, it begins better than 
Toward the middle, Jan 
ti of dramatizing his scene al 
abstractly dissects them instead: and 
lo xf the book. to be mo 
vi ig than mére logic can n 
nove jlemanded of the author ar n 
timia now ige if ylut t 
beyond the range of I n fi 1a 


By Henry James 


Mac millan 


idle period 


presente 1 as 


With an introduction 
2 Vols. $6.00 


The Princess Casamassima 


excellent portrayal of Yankee radical 


suite es above the competent but un- 
It a better book than the Amer- 
ily stages was greatly superior 

fe the shop-girl, Millicent 
el hom the modern talmudists 
f James would probably dismiss as a 
function of his “deeper mean- 
idhood playmate of 

nt th London street de- 

O} nto » full-blown gaudy 
‘nt of the large-bos- 

titute whom Jame must 
encountered many .a@ might on 

[ te Squa James in his intro- 
| ynitted from. this. edition) 
that the streets of London 

a him his story. The lush figures 
f Milly makes me wonder whether 
Ja Ni nocturnal promenadesg 
yservat ulways walked. alone 

l ca eadily believe at least, that 
Milly, experienced in the flesh, was. the 
true nucle f the novel: her portrayal 
lifferent class from the conven- 

tional radicals and ladies. Milly is not 
" ad he is corrupt; but—unlike 
Jamesian ladies, she ‘s felt as .a 
voma No matter how reserved o1 


al a novelist’s manipulation of 
arvacters, they must be implicitly 
organic Lady 


moved by 


bodies 


Macbeth for instance is 


ambition; but the ambition is aesthetic 

ally real only because it lives within 
he plasm of her womanhood—of her 
elation to her husband as a woman. 
Although adultery and even crimes 
passioue are =6 frequent’ themes of 
Her James, [ know no other char- 
acter in his stories whose atmosphere 
as a sexual being is so well implied, 
as in the ase of Milly Henning. To 


e analyst with more space than I 
may be left the speculation 
of the meaning of this 

James’s world is peopled almost ex- 
lusively by ladies; 
affairs, they are pre- 


gentlemen and 
lave ove 
jesirous of marriage, but 
hey convey is of eunuchs 
Here at last is a woman 
oriously felt; and she is not a lady! 
psychic split in James 
hat permitted him to feel as a man, 
only when he was not compelled to 
pe is a gentleman? And has he 

; inhibitions to his char- 
’ I am inclined to ascribe this 
James to no physical ob- 


truction. hut 


ather to a neurotic ado 
socrety 


Milly, because she 
is not a lady, is felt as a woman and 


es. The Princess Casamassima, be- 
iuse she is a lady, remains an abstract 
figure. But poor little Hyacinth, the 


ilso never felt as being sexually 

k Milly. For James conceives 

lespite his mother, as a gentle- 

an. And the gentlemen in the James 
vorid are as untouched by sensuous 
When one of 
is described as kissing his lover 


impulse as the ladies 


(the Prince, for instance, in The 
Cr len Bou the event breaks from 
I 1S ymething monstrous 
. . o 

IE LIT E HERO, Hyacinth, ex- 

» author's schizoid disease 

n al teresting variation. He yearns 
f Milly's warmth, but he is loyal to 
the Princes He pledges his life to 
t -volution, but he values 


world it will destroy, 


problem whose time« 


liness no one can question. Sensitive 
men today also feel the conflict be- 
tween what they prize as culture and 
the instruments and metheds of social 
revolutionary justice. Of course, the 
conflict rests on inadequate definitions 
of botr justice and culture; on a false 
sense of the reality of man that is 
shared by both camps. The deepen- 
ing of this sense, in arder that the 
true values of culture and the true 

eanings of social justice may be har- 
monized, is the basic assignment of 
our day. We cannot quarre!) with 
Henry James because his httle book- 
binder hero has not analyzed this fun 
damental with acumen 
than most of our intellectuals. Hya- 
cinth at least feels the conflict, at 
least knows that the slogans of simple- 
minded radicals and of simple-minded 
conservatives fail equally to express 
the tragic hazards of the class struggle 
This, if nothing else, makes The 
Princess Casamassima a surprisingly 
contemporary story. For if Myacinth 
in this inarticulate way feels beyond 
the dogmatic certainties of his revolu 
tionary friends, he feels also beyond 
the dogmatic certainties of most con- 
temporary communists, socialists nad 


issue more 


liberals. 

But The Princess Casamassima fails 
greatness, not because its hero is 
a muddled man—as were, im _ theii 
respective moods, Hamlet and Don 
Quixote. The theme here as so often 
in the later works, is superb. (The 
drama, for instance,.of The Golden 
Bow! might be compared with Racine’s 
Phedre.) What is lacking is substance; 
and the kind of power that creates 
form. In design or pattern 
James was very strong; but pattern 
is a construction of the intellect or of 
the grace of instinct. Form is the 
name for the living organism in the 
domain of art. And James lacked sub- 
and power to create. great 


of 


organic 


stance 
forms 

WHY THEN THE PRESENT cult of 
this voluminous minor master? Why the 
incongruous linking of his name with 
the giants from Dante to Tolstoy? I 
think a number of plausible and even 
excusable reasons can be suggested 
For twenty years we have been liv- 
ing in a world of thunder, vitriol and 
mass murder. The majority. of our 
the so-called “realists,” have 
transferred this brimstone 
into books, treacherously reducing their 
sensibilities to the receptivity of nerves 
calloused and stunned by the daily 
headlines. James graciously returns us 
world in which humane 
predicaments are important; proffers 
us... our throats parched with fire... 
a glass of cool clean water. This relief 
James gives us: call it escape, if you 
will. His gesture is so graceful, we need 
feel no shame. And if the dilemmas 
of many of his stories are remote from 
ur least they are still dulem- 
mas of the living; not of the doomed. 
To shift the metaphor: our hands are 
mangled, our brains are bloody, trying 
to stay the tailspin plunge of our ma- 
chine civilization. What a joy to be 
comfortably transported to an imperial 
London, a luminous Paris, in which the 
machine was still so smoothly run- 
ning that there was time for the kind 
of problems that rise from peace and 
leisure 


novelist 


slavishly 


to a quiet 


crisis, at 


Moreover (and this refers only to 
the late, mature James) he makes us 
dig for our relief. And the difficulty 
of the reading. subtly justifies us in 


the basic indolence that motivates our 
pleasure. 

The cult of James is a healthy revul. 
sion from the “belly-school” of novel. 
ists, which includes admirable artists 
like Faulkner as well as factitious 
journeymen like Steinbeck. James re. 
stores the centrality of literature to 
eternally belongs: to the 
realm of ethics (not, of course, to he 
confused with what the Victorians 
moral.”) His capacities are 
limited. In The Princess Casamassima, 
he does not know enough 

characters, who remain 
shadows. And in all his 
hutness from the religious 
and mystical domains blunts his com- 
mand of human motive. For if there 
are plenty of ghosts in the Jamesian 
world, it cant of both sex and spirit, 
Neverthele his intention is greatly 
themes are of the tragic 
choices of human freedom which have 
high utterance since the 
Hindus and the Hebrews. 


where it 


called “a 


tor example 
about halt 
silhouettes or 


work, h 


serious and hil 
inspired all 


Hard 1s a far more successful 


artist; but Hardy’s scope was rural and 


elementary; James deals with urban 
problems, and our world is urban, 
Moreover, the Jamesian  gentlefolk 
have similitudes with our contem- 
porary intellectuals who are respon- 


the James revival. Like the 

entlemen and ladies, these 
intellectuals have leisure to fear—if 
not strength to solve—their problems; 
and feel themselves being gradually 
declassed and unseated from control 
of a society they set in motion. Flau- 
bert, Turgenev, Maupassant, Zola—even 
the second-flight novelists of Europe, 
are superior to James as creators. But 
none of them pictured a world so con- 
genial to the dilemma of the modem 
Anglo-Saxon intellectual who has 
failed to find a place for himself in the 
world’s tough transformation. When 
We produce a dynamic intelligentsia 
again, the cult of James will quickly 
fade. The mood of our intellectuals is 
frustration. James is their appointed 
poet 


sible for 


Victorian 


. . . 


MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL, J} 
was a poet; he properly conceived tht 
novel as a Of course every 
novel whose value is not mere sociology 
or “entertainment” is a poem. Pickwick 
Papers is a poem, no less than Wuther- 
ing Heights. If Zola, the founder of the 
“naturalist” school of fiction, is read- 
able at all today, it is because he wa 
a poet, and a romantic one, to B00, 
But James carried the logic of the 
novel-as-poem to farther conclusions 
even than Flaubert—and in a culture 
(the Anglo-Saxon) where the novel 
as a vulgar “report” of empirical facts 
garnished with melodrama and a plot 
has ruled the roost for generations. He 
understood the problem as intrinsically 
one of texture. This was his great 
superiority over Meredith, who, takiné 
the novel as a comedic poem, made the 
mistake of writing a prose that imitates 
archaic Jonsonian blank-verse. James 
made his later novels of the texture 
of stylized modern conversation. And 
this is probably his most lasting contr 
bution: He created an authentic novel 
istic ‘language. For this, if for no othef 
reason, the major novelists that Amer 
ica may produce will gratefully 
acknowledge him as a precurso! 


poem. 


(Waldo Frank, well-known novelist 
and critic, is the author of the just-pub 
lished “The Invaders.”’) 
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THE HEART OF THE MATTER. By Graham Greene. 


Viking Press, 306 pages. $3.00. 


) a GREENE: “Hunter of the Hunted’ 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


New York: The 


HE policeman is the typical societal protagonist of our increasingly totalitarian 


times. He is not 


circumstantial odds 


hero in the sense that he fights against tremendous, 
whether successfully or unsuccessfully—like so many of 


the chief figures in nineteenth century novels. Nor is he heroic in that he struggles 


for his own or others’ spiritual, ethical or artistic freedom 


Lambert Strether or a Stephen Dedae 
lus. Our hero, which is to say the 
character with whom more and more 
of us seem to find the greatest satisfac- 
tion in identifying, is a hunter of the 
hunted, a sadist seeking a 
And the emotion this monster feels in 
place of romantic love is pious pity 

Graham Greene, along with Dashiell 
Hammett and Raymond Chandler, dis- 
covered this type and rendered him for 
us. Sometimes in the slicked-up de- 
tective stories written by these authors 
the victim was apotheosized instead of 
his persecutor. In such a context, there 
is little difference ... it is only a 
matter of position. So in Graham 
Greene’s Brighton Rock and The Power 
and the Glory the heroes were a pa- 
thetic gangster and a renegade priest, 
the villains an amoral woman anc a 
Com.munist, but ihcse two diverse sets 
of characters shared the same sensation, 
the titivation of psychological torture, 
and the same emotion, the pitying love 
of God that leads to self-immolation. 

I say “the pitying love of God” be- 
cause these are the terms in which this 
essentially sadistic emotion is stated in 
Greene's novels; although I fail to un- 
derstand how the anthropomorphic 
conception of a monistic deity has much 
to do with it. Of course, the torturer 
and the tortured have always had a 
place in Graeco-Hebraic-Christian my- 
thos. . , Prometheus Jonah and 


nasochist 


and integrity like a 





Job... Jesus and Saint Sebastian But 
I believe, the underlying emotion has 
always remained the same in anv 
martyrdom: the gratifying pain of self- 
pity. This is not to doubt the existence 
of evil, at least as an effect. in the 
world; it is only to point out the vicious 
absurdity of glorifying it. 

MR. GREENE’S LATEST novel, The 
Heart of the Matter, is probably his 
most successful statement of the piety 
of sado-masochism, His protagonist, 
Major Scobie, is an Assistant Police 
Commissioner in one of the West 
African colonies of Great Britain dur 
ing World War II. Scobie is a just inzn, 
a failure, a Catholic. He has been 
passed over for promotion and after 
many years of marriage his wife hates 
him and he pities her rather than loves 
her. The wife, whose need to leave him 
and to go to South Africa furnishes the 
motivation for most of the novel's ac- 
tion, is the typical “crying woman” of 
the daytime radio serials; she is never 
a convincing character. 


Major Scobie’s pity for his wife 
causes him to borrow money from « 
Syrian of ill-repute and thus jeopard- 
izes his career; his pity makes him be- 
friend a girl survivor of # shipwreck 
and, ultimately, to have an affair with 
her; his pity leads him, on his wife's 


return, to lie to her about his adultery, 
to accept damnation rather than to 
refuse Communion, to become impli- 
cated in the murder of his faithful boy 
—and then to commit suicide uselesslv. 

As a plot, The Heart of the Matter 
sounds like errant nonsense, and it most 
certainly is if taken as theology—which 
must have been Mr. Greene’s intent. 
I could not escape the fact that, even 
if unconsciously, it was skilled report- 
age on the rationalizing psyche of the 
totalitarian self-flagellant. For example, 
the only emotion Major Scobie feels fo 
his wife is pity, although he confuses 
it with love. He abets her in her suffer- 
ing so he can take pleasure in it. Later. 
he justifies his twisted emotionality by 
saying: “If one knew the facts, would 
one even have to feel pity for the 
planets? if one reached what they 
called the heart of the matter?” And 
again, “It isn’t beauty that we love 
it’s failure—the failure to stay young, 
the failure of the nerves, the failure of 
the body.” 

Nor is Major Scobie, although a 
churechgoing Catholic, an especially 
pious man, As late as the middle of the 
novel he tells his confessors: “I feel-- 
tired of my religion. It seems to mean 
nothing to me. I’ve tried to love God 
but ... I’m not sure I believe.” Yet 
this same man, after he has decided to 
accept Communion without confessing 
a venial sin—in other words to damn 
himself in the eyes of God—suddenly 
thinks he loves God. “The sense of love 
stirred in him, the love one always 
feels for what one has lost, whether 
a child, a woman, or even pain, This is 
the confession of a masochist. He even 
fears more normal gratification and 
projects his resentment on those whe 
experience it: “Point me out the happy 





man and I will point you out either 
egotisra, selfishness, evil—or absclute 
ignorance.” 

’ * to) 

SOMEONE HAS CALLED THIS «@ 
“theologica! thriller.” This is partly 
sccurate—there is the usual air of 
paranoia that one finds in Mr. Greene's 
earlier espionage stories and there is 
some folderol about diamond smugg!- 
ing even in this book—but it is also 
quite discouraging: a thriller used to 
be a clean, honest, if puerile thing. Mr. 
Scobie is no child’s hero; he is as 
different from the stalwart sophisti- 
cated operators of E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim as our times are different from 
the ’Twenties. Like a true paranoid, 
Major Scobie trusts no one, not even 
God, and this lack of faith results in 
his eventual doom, He is incapable of 
Jove (though he says his character 
Joves God. Mr. Greene in no way de- 
monstrates that the emotion Scobie 
feels in his frequent invocations of the 
deity are anything but pity). He pities 
God because he does not believe in 
him... because his pity for humanity - 
leads him to reject Communion . .. 
because he tortures and kills the god- 
head he feels in himself. This is not 
piety ., . or pity... but psychetic 
sexual perversion. 

Sound Catholic novels have been 
written in our time—the works of 
George Bernanos and Francois Mauriac 
should be read if one’s interests are so 
inclined. The Heart of the Matter would 
anger me, if I were a Catholic. Yet I 
doubt if the Church will denounce this 
book, and I do not doubt that it will 
be very popular among Catholics. 

(John Franklin Bardin, frequent con- 
tributer to The New Leader, has pub- 
lished several novels.) 





& Co. 489 pages. $6.00. 


Music Before Bach 


Reviewed by JIM CORK. 
MUSIC IN THE BAROQUE ERA. By Manfred F. Bukofzer. W. W. Norton 


HE musical taste of the average concert-goer today is pretty much contained 
Te the music of the J8th and 19th centuries. Modern music still commands 

the active allegiance of only an infinitessimally small percentage of the general 
music public, whereas pre-Bach music, if it is ever thought about at all by the 
Tepresentative denizen of our mass musical culture, is regarded as the quaint but 
(desirably) outmoded effusion of the infantile period of our western civilization. 


This opacity at both ends of the time 
Scale should be doubly regretted by 
our average homo-musicans since it 
closes to him the richly-rewarding 
esthetic experiences afforded by 16-17th 
and 20th century music in themselves, 
and since, further, insight into the 
character of the musice! epoch culmi- 
Nating in Bach is necessary for an un- 
derstanding of certain stylistic essen- 
tials of modern music. For significant 
20th century music, from Schoenberg 
down, reacting critically towards the 
basically homophonic-harmonic charac- 
ter of late 18th and 19th century styles, 
Tepresents, partially a reversion to the 
Polyphonic character of pre-classicism, 
though it goes without saying, of 
Course, that it utlizes the contrapuntal 
techniques involved according to its 
own more flexible musical Jogic. Any 
book, therefore, which points at the 
desirability of acquaintance with the 
men and works of the Jate 16th and 
lith centuries, and illuminates for us 
this relatively inaccessible period is to 


More than welcomed, and Bukofzer’s 
book magn 


The Baroque period (extending 
oughly from 1600 to Bach's death in 
1750) was of enormous importance in 
U trical development of music. 

P to quite recently it bas been 
mistakenly regarded by too reany mu- 
“clans and art critics as a debased Re- 
Naissance Style (even Burckhardtdefined 

@roque as “a corrupt dialect” of 
Renaissance). Bukofzer restores’ it 


ificently earns that welcome. 
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here to its rightful place as a well-de- 
fined, independent and very fruitful 
style,» abundantly testified to by the 
great variety of new forms it devel- 
oped: the opera, the oratorio, the can- 
tata, the solo sonata, the chamber duet, 
the prelude, the fugue, the choral pre- 
lude, the concerto grosso, the solo con- 
certo, etc. 


* . * 


Buxorzer’s exegesis, his flexible 
and imaginative integration of the 
historical and esthetic and technical 
matters, is masterly. Especially note- 
worthy is his delineation of the stylistic 
differences between Renaissance and 
Baroque music. Renaissance counter- 
point was uniformly linear part-writ- 
ing, more consistently the creation of a 
set of opposing (and balancing) voices 
of practically equal importance. Har- 
monic effects were subsidiary and grew 
out of the linear logic of development. 
During the development of the baroque 
period; vertical harmonic (chordal) 
eonceptions increasingly impressed 
themselves on the body of the new 
style, culminating in that magical 
fusion of vertical harmony and linear 
counterpoint which characterizes the 
work of Bach. The bass voice (the one 
able to sustain chords) received more 
attention than ever before, and in turn 
stimulated the outermost (the soprano, 
the “melody”) to greater freedom and 
independent power. The two corner 


voices (bass and soprano) now domi- 
nated the other voices and furnished 
practically the skeleton of the compo- 
sition. Thus was the way prepared for 
the next stage in musical dvelopment, 
the homophonic harmonic. In 18th cen- 
tury classicism, the new ‘melodic-har- 
monic conceptions increasingly over- 
ride the polyphonic which was so basic 
and intregal in Bach’s musical struc- 
ture, 

This bare technical summary of one 
important matter hardly begins to give 
the measure of the solid achievement 
of this book—of its majestic scholar- 
ship, its esthetic sensitivity, its crystal- 


cleac treatment. The analysis is at 
every stage fortified by a wealth of 
musical illustration. This book, the 
jacket tells us, is the first comprehen- 
sive history of baroque music in the 
English language. It is hard to see how 
it can avoid becoming immediately the 
definitive work in its field. Certainly 
‘ousic students and music lovers are 
eermanently indebted to Prof. Bukeof- 
vee for the magnificent results of his 
nerculean labors. 


(Jim Cork, music critic, is a frequent 
contributor of articles and reviews to 
The New Leader.) 
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Coming Soon in the Literary Section 


The Gide Journals 


RAYMOND ROSENTHAL 


Gorer's American 
People 


NATHAN GLAZER 


Technique of the 
Novel 
JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
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Gide and the 
“Real McCoy" 


JULIEN STEINBERG 
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Commentaries 
on Kinsey 
RALPH GILBERT ROSS 








Criticism on Joyce | 
ROBERT FLINT 










‘Enemies of the People” 


Reviewed by BERNARDINE KIELTY 


THE NAZAROVS 


ry HIS is not a great novel. It is no War ? 
| Rostoy But it does succeed thoroughly in making 


and it! 


panorama of those years 
ind thought 
At this distance, some of us have be¢ 


bourgeoisie, the 


and the nobility, that with the bol 
hevik revolution they either escaved 
to Paris or were sent to Siberia or to 


their deaths. Of the 2,000,000 person 
n Moscow in 1917, however, some oi 
And 


all classes were bound to remain 


that being the case, what did they do’ 
how did they adapt themselves? could 


they mingle and get lost in the crowd 


socially speaking? or were they alway 
the condemned rich from ‘he 
omplacent poor? Mrs. Fische: 


who lived through the revolution he: 


apart, as 


a remarkable job in answe! 
questions. For the first time 
literature in 


self, doe 
ing these 
in spite of considerable 
biographies 
the life of the solid middle class and 
its adjustment to Soviet 


memoirs and confession 


condition 


becomes comprehensible 
. * * 
ANTON NAZAROV, a merchant of 
eat wealth living in Moscow, is the 
head of the family, a domineerin 
blust n svrandson of a peasant. H 
Kseniva, know her place 
yuestions her husbands’ decisior 
r household well run, her servan 
le ited | daughters and = herss 
i I ind fashionable One ol 
' lauchte however, tak ’ 
to tie wn hand Olga ma 
tt bo tutor Gregor, n 
wa writ h to the count to tea 
th peasant and disowned Dy 
it na, another daughter, ma 
) a nto a rival merchar 
thu niting the factorie il 
the fortune ind Vera, the youngest 
fu it tathe greatest amopitcr 
b ' I nto the nobility. Ma 
the olde on of the Nazarovs, taugzlit 
w Grego lime up with the 1905 
revolutionart and Natascha, daugher 


ff Olga and becomes in her 


time an ardent worker for the Sovict 


Gregor, 
It is from 1917 on that our interest 
tightens, and that the novel, somewhat 
static up to this point, becomes ten 
ind dramatic 

1917 
explosion followed by in 


Fo me thing, the revolution 


wa not an 


tant annihilation of all natural en 


rae not quite. As we follow the 
older Nazarovs through the years tn 
mediatelly following, we observe tl 
slow deterioration of material be 
longing the selling off one by one ol 
| of piece of clothing, of fu 
viture fo food the confusion; the 
chanwe under one roof, a tami 
telescoped ito a room instead of spreaa 
throughout a house but the sa 
house still standing, the actual cor 


tou of Moscow still the same, so that 
mre ould not entirely forget the wast 
W see th members of the fam 
Anton taking it h 


apart 


but taking it: Vera, the beautiful ar 


lighthearted, becoming an _ irreconcil 
ible. hating it out alone, unrationed and 
almost unnoticed, living down through 
the vea until the Germans destro 


he the 
Ve ve 


working idealists, Maxim and 


Natascha, throwing themselves whole 
heartedly into the new way of life, but 
losing the tenets of the 


not altogether 


ariier eau 


ition the opportunist Katya 


laughter of Vera, marrying into the 
OGPU the simple uncomplicated 
oungest generation, taught not 


oubt or questien 

pfesented in The Naza- 
have escaped the reporters 
have been missed 


Details are 
mvs that 
that mav easily 
all things that wore the Moscovites 
the radios in every home 
ith loud-speakérs that could not be 
silenced, the music and 


own, like 


softened or 


12 


‘ 


sy Markoosha Fischer 


1 fair 


n inclined to believ 


merchants and industrialists 


ay _v F 
New Yori 


Harpers. $3.00. 


and Peace. The Nazarovs are not the 
credible the changing 


and honest account of how people lived 


» that the wealthy Russian 


went the way of the Czar’s household 


peeches forced on them willy nilly in 
Zossip, 
of why Kirov was 


loud piercing blasts; such a 


the inside story 
shot; the distrust which even the best 
of friends began feeling toward each 
other during the days of the execu- 
tions; the fate of Jews brought into 
Russia from Poland and shipped up to 
the Arctic: the 


those 


expendables in Moscow 

“enemies of the 
left behind to do 
women particularly, 


relatives of 
people” who were 
the ditch-digging 

when the rest of the city was evacuated 
at the approach of the Germans; the 
belief many of the Russians 
themselves that had it not been for 
the Purge and the loss of Russia’s finest 


spirits the pact with Hitler would never 


among 


have been made 

What the Stalin totalitarian state all 
but destroyed in such people as Maxim 
what 
deeply—the 
Natascha’s home and. the 


and h wife. and Natascha, is 


concern us here most 


breakup ol 


understandable defection of her hus- 


band: her children spying upon he 

Maxit life work discredited; people 
rf nsitivit turning their backs on 
mem bet of their own family who 
might be ispect, and trying to justify 
pe! al ompromise That Party 
Mer Maxim eventually gave his 
life ) sain ht selfrespect, and that 
Na ena it long last with bowed 
hea admitted defeat, is the ultima 


Thule of the long dramatic 


struggle 


4 a prec of creative writing, The 
Nazarova may not rank as high as Mi 
Fischet arliet book My Lives in 
Russia, that admirable account of her 


wn experience from the days of the 
revolution on. Sometimes in The Naza- 
row yne feels that she contrives situa- 
tions to fit the picture, that she uses 
people—the sacrifice nearly 
makes who essays such 
a wide canvas and a story covering so 


types for 
every writet 
many years and generations. Sometimes 
the dialogue is stilted and the char- 
pamphlet conversations. 
But these are trifling faults, forgotten 
when the story catches hold. For those 
who want to know what happened to 
individuals in Russia from 1892 to 1942 


equired reading 


acters have 


this book 





So Saith Picasso 








YOU WILL NOT WANT TO MISS 
THESE ARTICLES COMING 
IN THE NL... 


England 
and Malaya 


ROBERT WELTSH 


Sergei Eisenstein 
ORIANA ATKINSON 


The Great 
Books Program 
8. H. BODE 


Contemporary 
Anti-Semitism 
GEORGE MINTZER 











Reviewed by ROBERT VAUGHN 


PICASSO: An Intimate Portrait. By Jaime Sabarte: 
Prentice-Hall. 


k. SABARTES wrote this book at Picasso’s suggestion, “ 
M Write no matter what ... and you will see that all your blues will disap. 


Jaime Sabartés agreed, but what was he to write about? 


Flores. New York: 


peat 


Translated by A ngel 


Write, Man, write 


have to be something so compelling it would envelop and transport me, and allow 


no turning back.’ 


From what one gathers, Sabartés chose the only possible subject, for since 19098 
he has devoted himself to the Spanish painter, loving and idolizing him as bos; § 


teacher, and friend, waiting whereve: 
he might be for the stated or suspected 
He tells us how 
they where they went 
what Picasso said when the doctor 
came, and how the light reflected on 


wrote a_ particular 


wish of the master 


walked and 


the day Picasso 
poem, how the Master likes the table 
set, and what he said to Kasbek (the 
dog) as they turned the corner towaras 
home 

The book is too full of names, names 
of people and places, too full of point- 
less conversation and interpretation: 

Why did you get up so early? 

To come to meet you. 

Perhaps I was expecting some banal- 
ity, but this reply, which left me 
stupfied, was the simple truth, to come 


to meet you. 


I suspect that every compliment 
Picasso ever paid his friend is here 
included. 

What emerges is the record of a 
particular kind of love, in which the 


person loved gives significance to any- 


thing that touches or brushes by him. 


This significance seems to exist for 
Sabartes, but why he thinks most of 
us are interested in the sounds a great 


painter makes while shaving or in bis 


own reactions to those sounds, I cannot | 


Say. 

I was interested in the Picasso poem; 
included, one of which is a _ portrait 
of Sabartes: Live coal of friendship 
clock which always gives the how 
joyfully waving banner/stirred by th 
breath of a kiss on the hand... ./tabk 
so gracefully set... 

And in some of the remarks he has 
Picasso make: 

“The value of a work is in what it 
is not... One day I told Angel Orte 
to make a circle without a compas; 
try to trace a line always equidistant 
from the center, but do not think about 
other forms or about the many peopk 
who have traced circles before you, | 
you kill yourself you will not make it 
perfectly round; and in the discrepancy 
between perfect roundness and you 
closest approximation to it, you wi 
find your personal expression 

And I was 


reproductions 


interested in the eight 
illustrate — the 


them are 


which 
book; all of portraits of 


Jaime 





The Need to Write 


Reviewed by MARVIN ELKOFF 


THE OUTER EDGES 
$2.75. 240 pages 

SOMETHING’S GOT TO GIVE. 
Sloan... $3.00. 312 pages. 


gpm Charles Jackson is not tremendously endowed with talent 


By Charles Jackson 


New York: Rinehart & Co 
By Marion Hargrove. New York: Willian 
he cai 


surely do better than The Outer Edges. This book was obviously written of 
the top of his mind, without difficulty and in the shortest possible time. Mr 
Jackson, as a novelist, just sets no problem for himself whatever. Not that the nove 
does not have virtues in its own terms; on the contrary, it is competent and generally 


tasteful. Even sensationalism, which it 
could so easily have exploited, is absent. 
One might almost wish, in fact, a bit 
more melodrama in the handling of the 
central action, the rape and mutilation 
of two children, fearing that the in- 
tentional difference with which it is 
treated will become too obvious. Yet it 
manages to come off with its own quiet 
horror. Most of the book however is 
unsatisfactory, and as we watch the 
author continually take the easy way 
out, we become more than dissatisfied. 

What is the process of thought that 
could have produced this kind of thing? 
Well, Mr. Jackson might have said, | 
really don’t have anything serious to 
develop, but I write something. 
And if I must do something with noth- 


must 


ing, let me above all be unpretentious 
But just what is it one can be interest 
ingly and easily unprententions about. 
It can’t be anything complex, for with 
that there would be the temptation to 
pad and bloat, and all! sorts of trouble 
would arise 

Then, the conclusion might have been. 
a good idea would be the description of 
how various ordinary lives are affected 
when some frightful but ordinary event 
takes place. This can be spread thin 
and yet draw off the humanity of so 
many people. The very hint at life 
elicits some emotion, and if there are 
many lives there are bound to be many 
if consequential emotions. But don’t, 
try not to at least, go too deply into the 
mind and life of one character, because 
once you start that you positively call 
out for complication. 

It is h@re that Mr. Jackson’s fictional 
sense leads him astray. It tells him that 
he must do precisely that, while his 
whole ecnrception lends no preparatory 
aid. So that the end, where one of the 


more major characters finds it necessary 
to get in touch with the dead children’ 
father, is arbitrary and suspect. In om 
respect he was right to do this, for 
rigorously carry out his conceptio 
would have also meant failure. To It 
ceive the benefits of this method, it! 
necessary to pack the canvas dense! 
with all kinds of life, to give, as! 
were, an extensional fulness if nothin 
else. Jackson’s flimsy, but not boring 
book did not do that. 

I have heard that the onlv two type 
of books for which publishers pa 
advances are those of humor and b 
ography. It appears, not unreasonably, 
that nobody can write humorous stuf 
these The Hargrove book wé 
presumably meant to fill this gap ® 
American culture. It is a rather de 
perate attempt to be funny 


days. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ——————> 

Communists Claim Third Party 
Credit Soviet Ignores Wal- 
lace’s Role, Credit Hybrid Com 
to Russian.—Newspaper headlines 
on consecutive days. 


Give credit where the credi’s 
| due, 
Let none be wrongly lorn. 
The party's 
knew), 
But leave the guy his corn. 
The party’s yours ... the signs a 
clear, 
Both outward and internal. 
But Henry's corn we hold most 
dear— 
Don’t touch a single kernel! 


_- Richard 
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jNEW FILMS AT STRAND AND ROXY 








In Much Discussed Film 





Theatres, July 21st 


Eddie Le Roy in a scene from the 
which opens at ‘Neigborhood 
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: Nina Hansen — Fritz Kortner and 
t it Important film “The Vicious Circle” 
tez 
Ss 
tant INTENSE FILM 
oui F “THE VICIOUS CIRCLE.” Film 
opl: produced and dircted by W. Lee 
1, | Wilder. Form the play “The 
ce It Burning Bush”, by Heinz Herald 
ancy and Geza Herczeg. Released 
you through United Art 
wi 
Simply and directly, with the 
>i of : 
'b force of truth itself, and the calm 
a ° . 
" devoted service of men fighting 
sii an ugly evil, there unfolds upon 
the screen this trial of five Jew 
in the Hungary of 1882 moa 
trumped-up charge of child mur- 
der. The picture of the forces of 
bigotry ar race-hatred sum- 
moning an »*xcuse for attack 
a grim one—-not at all impossible 
today; ar is a pleasant re- 
te minger tr once on a time -n 
Easter: Europe istice na 
decency might pre ii] 
liam Almost tn action Sa rt 
@ few flast ick ta place in 
the court 1 where ve are as 
e ca sured, the trial has been altered 
en of only t the demand ind 
Mr imitation the screen. Those 
nore demands ike the Baron, who is 
= instigator f the trial and his 
erally Sycophants too wholl villainous 
——f§ The slicl special investigator 
Balog see more o screen 
essay F than a living creature. Th - 
ldrensf sentials of the story, nonethele 
In of #re vivid 1 many of the fig 
for wf Posnar 
there uurteen vear Oo San 
. 108 5 
et schwar Rs “ 
To lothes at pleasant t1 
d, its and luring yM Ise l i to 21 
jenseli § ‘alse igainst his fathe 
, a he ys 
7 thi 
nothing 2 The 
boring wv} 1 ambition 
o type gp Od uy t 
7 e five Id “dq Ss 
rS PE made rea an see the na 
and DF inragin ov: h the plot migh 
onably have leaps » send these men 
. ett ee Sulity of 1 but du 
us stu : : 
k wa hess and 1Sm—-to an 
ok ‘ 
in is tl} nee attorney 
gap Inteering yn Zudapest). Con- 
er des tad Nage superbly nat 
Fritz Kortr is the cmief oF tl 
Sed Jew es a moving pe 
form - _ 
ance ed, it na ito s 
HOW anvor yf whatsoever faith 
Party CaN see t} cture without han 
Wal ng his head in shame, then lifting 
a bitin reso} "7 V es __* 
Cora Nas not tt ‘re entertainmen 
rdlines he lue of usual Hollywood 
b filnr but lave th <alta- 
Bi 
2 “on that fect of a nob 
+44 Bectior 0 rn , 
credits |p EE . 
Jo T. St 
sia THEATER PARTIES 
~ ll trade unions and tra 
*tnal organizations are re 
ns aft Wested when planning thea- 
3 Parties to do so through 
: Tard Feinman, Manager 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 
PROGRAMS 


Sixth Week of Thirty-First 
Season—-1948 


(Concerts begin at 8:30 p. m.) 


(In case of rain this program will 


be given on Tuesday, July 20) 


HANS SCHWIEGER 


Conductor: 


KEY LARGO”, 


WARNER 
FILM, STARS 
HUMPHREY BOGART 


“Key Largo,” Warner Bros.’ ro- 
mantic melodrama based on the 
stage play by Maxwell Anderson, 
will open at the New York Strand 
Theatre on Friady. July 16. Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Lauren Bacall and 
Edward G. Rubinson are co-star- 
red in the new film, which was 
directed by John Huston and pro- 
duced for Warner's by Jerry 
WwW ald. 


Br ook) n Pacsmows 


t 
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his Piano and his 
featuring James 


Count Basie, 
Orchestra, 


ing, Bob Bailey, Paul Gonsalves 
and the All American Rhythm 
Section will headline the new “in 


ers, are extra attractions. 


“THE STREET WITH NO 
NAME” 20th CENTURY-FOX 
DRAMA 

The new triple show program 
at the Roxy Theatre includes the 
new 20th Century Fox drama, 
“The Street With No Name”, a 
complete revue on the Variety 
Stage with Cab Calloway, Jackie | 
Miles and Vivian Blaine, and a 


nold Shoda and The Bruises. 
“The Street With No Name” 
stars Mark Stevens, Richard Wid- 
mark and Llovd Nolan, is taken 
directly from the files of the FBI | 
and unfolds an_ action-packed 
story of a new threat of gangster- 





Soloist: 
NATHAN MILSTEIN, Violinist 


Ove: to “Euryanthe”.. Weber 
No. 1 


minor 


ture 
Symphony ‘ 


in C Brahms 
Intermission — 
n D, for Violin 
Orchestra Brahms 


Concerto 


ana 


Nathan Milstein, Soloist 


Tuesday. July 20 


(In case of this 


will be cancelled) 


ram program 


o 


ynductor: 
Beethoven Program 
O ture to “Fidelio” 
Symphor No. 6. in F ajor 
(‘Past 3 
Intermi ( ~ 
S yhonv No in E-Flat 
4 (“Eroicé 
7” om - 
Wednesday, July 21 
ase Of rain this program 


oe cancelieda 


1 {ANS SCHWIEGER 
Soloist 

MICHAEL ROSENKER, Violinist 
Overt to “Mignon” Thomas 
Suite from “The Nutcracker” 

3allet Tchaikowsky 
5 phony No. 4, 

n D 10 any 


Boca oC ART 


POGART 


BARRYMORE 


THOMAS GOMEZ - JOHN RODNEY 


HANS SCHWIEGER| 





EDWARD G. 
ROBINSON Bj 
WRERER BROS. 


NUN) TREVOR 


|} ism and the counter-attack of the 
| FBI to combat it. 


“EMPEROR WALTZ” IN ITS 
|5th WEEK AT MUSIC HALL 


Bing Crosby and Joan Fontaine 


in Paramount Pictures’ Techni- 

; color screen hit, “The Emperor 

| Waltz’, is in its fifth big week at 
Music Hall. 


-- City 
Written, directed and produced 
|by Wilder and Charles 
I“The Emperor Waltz”, in its gay 
| account of the adventures of a 
| New Jersey photograph salesman 
}amid the pomp and shplendor of 
ithe Emperor Franz Josef 
in Vienna of 1900, 
novel composite 
check comedy. 
Yankee salesman is 
while Miss Fontai 
| Johanna, Countess 
Stolzenberg 
falls in love 


S palace 
presents 
of tongue-in- 
Playing the 
Bing Crosby 
ne appears as 
Von Stolzen- 
with wv 


a 


berg - 


hon 
| Crosby 


Rush- | 


person” show. 3illie Holiday, | 
1948’s Number One _ Creative 
Songstress; The Two Zephyrs, 
Marvels in Slow Motion; and 
Stump & Stump, rhythmic danc- 


new all complete ice revue on the | 
Ice Stage with Carol Lynne, Ar- | platform and its spring program. ! 


Brackett, 


Others in the | 





MacDonald Carey co-stars with) 
| Betty Hutton in Paramount's 
“Dream Girl” 


 -reATEE OF AWARENESS” 


| 


| A new project of promise, The 


Poets’Theatre, has announced its 


It seeks to create, for poetic dra- 
;ma, the same fruitful cooperation 
|} with composers and painters as 
has splendidly enriched the ballet. 


Opening May 10, at the theatre 
of the YMHA on 92nd Street, will 
be a program of three plays. Two, 
to be performed in the spirit of 
the Japanese Noh drama, are by 


Conductor and Pianist 


© 





JOSE ITURBI will play the dual 
role of soloist and conductor on 
Saturday, July 17. at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium, 138th Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, on all-Tchai- 
kovsky program consisting of the 
“Pathetic” Symphony and the B 

flat minor Piano Concerto. 


“CANON CITY” HELD OVER 
AT CRITERION 


“Canon City,” Eagle Lion films’ 
factual drama depicting the dra- 





Paul Goodman “Dust’ with 
music by Ned Rorem, decor by 
Mark Rothko; “Stoplight”, with 
must by Ben Webber, decor by 
Constatino Mivola. These will be 
directed by Maria Piscato: Al 
longer play, “The Servant Girls 
(Les Bonnes)” bv Jean Genet 
decor by Horace Armistead, will 


be directed by Richard W. Fisher. 


Plays that deliberately set out 
to be poetic drama have, in the 
| history of the theatre, lamentably 
fallen short of their aim. A tole- 


| rant smile at the 
| thusiasm of the prospectus 
; meet the listed purpose ‘ 


io realize 





the FUTURE of the theatre in the 

| PRESENT.” But good poetic | 
| drama is as rich as it is rare; we 
} await with quickened interest the 
work of this group, seeking to} 
create concordant beauty n al 
“theatre of awareness”. J. T.S 


matic escape of twelve convicts 
from the Colorado State Peniten- 
tiary, is in its second week at 
Loew's Criterion Theatre 

“Canon Citv’” was made on ac- 
tual locations in the State Prison 
and features Scott Brady. Jeff 
|Corey and Stanley Clements in 
|} the leading roles Warden Roy 
Best plays himself, and ninety 
,; percent of the prisoners appear In 
| me film. 
; The film was written and di- 
j}rected by Crane Wilbur for pro- 
| ducer Walter T. Kane 
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ast are Richard Haydn, Roland | 
Culver, Lucile Watson, Harold 
| Vermilyea and Sig Ruman. 

With “The Emperor Waltz’, the 
Music Hall will continue its Pala, 
| two-part stage show produced b 
| Leonidoff, with settings by Bruno 


Maine 


STADIUM CONCERTS 
be igh rons pete A 


PHILHARMONIC. SYMPHONY. 
MONDAY, JULY 19, at 8:30 
HANS SCHWIEGER, Conductor 
NATHAN MILSTEIN, Soloist 


THURSDAY, JULY 22, at 8:30 
HANS SCHWIEGER, Conductor 
FIRST PIANO QUARTET 


SATURDAY, JULY 24, at 8:30 
ROBERT LAWRENCE, Conductor 

DOROTHY MAYNOR, Soloist 
PRICES: (Incl. Tax’ 


St Box Office 


60c, $1.40, 52.00 
WA 6.0600 
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with LLOYD NOLAN 


Directed by AN illiam Keigh ey 


ON THE VARIETY STAGE! 
King of the Hi-De-Ho's 


CAB CALLOWAY 





“THE STREET WITH NO NAME" 


Starring 


Mark Stevens - Richard Widmark 


20th Century-Fox 


BARBARA LAWRENCE 


Produced by Samuel G Engel 


ON THE ICE STAGE! 


All New 


ICE CAFE 
4 4 4 











with Starring 
THE FOUR CABALEERS CAROL LYNNE 
SPECIAL! ARNOLD SHODA 
JACKIE MILES =p 
XTRA! Sensational Comedy Ice Satrs! 
VIVIAN BLAINE THE BRUISES 
» Doors Open 10:30 A. M 
oo ee R Oo X yY 7th AVE. & 50th ST. 
i \ oes RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL "25%" 
\ J “UNBEATABLE... A REAL DELIGHT!" 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 
4 with Roland Culver Lucile Watson Richard Haydn 
Harold Vermilyea 
Produced by Charities Brackett Directed by Billy Wilder 


se 
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BING CROSBY 


/) is . “The Emperor Waltz” 


+ 2aramount Picture 
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y) ON STAGE: AMERICAN RHAPSODY” ~ Produced by Leo- 
\ nidofi setting by Bruno Maine with the Rockettes 
N Corps de Ballet. Giee Club Music Hall Symphony Or- 
i chestra under ths direction of Alexander Smallens 
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How to Throw Your Vote Awa 


From JOHN M. WORK 


To the Editor 
Judging by their past performan 
to throw their votes 


cats away 


» it will be the f 


in the coming election 


rvent desire of most Amer- 
However, the situation is 


rather confusing this year and they may have some difficulty in deciding upon the 


best method ot throwing their votes 
some valuable suggestions. 

One splendid method of throwing 
Republican candidates for President 
talk about free 


enterprise and pro 


motes monopoly It hands big chunk 
of tax relief to the rich and tiny speck 
of tax relief to the poor. It emasculates 
price and rent control and goes in fo 
With high prices it picks the 
pocket of every voter. If it gains cou 
trol in a big way-—that is, without any 
large forward-looking minority vote to 
give it pause—it will go all out for the 
profiteers and will bring on a deep 


inflation. 


@e pression. 

Another excellent method of thoy 
me your vote away would be to voi- 
for the Democratic presidential 
vice - presidential candidates The 
party talks about civil 
liberty and priactices race discrimina - 
tion, in the armed forces, in the capita! 
city of Washington, in the south, and 
else. It pretends to he 
suainst inflation but helps the Republi - 


ang 


Democratic 


-vervwhere 


way 


yout 


and 


| therefore sprint to their rescue with 


be to vote for the 
The Republican party 


would 
Vice-President. 


volte away 





cans to destroy price control and to 
dilute rent control. In time of war it 
lets the profiteers get away with 
murder, thus »iling up a colossal public 
debt instead of vaking the war profits 
into the public treasury, putting the 
war somewhere near on a pay-as- 
you-go basis and relieving the postwar 
period of a lot of headaches. 

Anotrer magnificent method of 
throwing your vote away would be to 
vote the Wallace ticket. That outfit 
purports to follow the international 
policy of FDR. The following of that 
policy has been proved by actual ex- 
perience to be woefully disastrous. It 
precisely the following of that 
policy which gave eastern Europe and 
eastern Asia to Soviet Russia and thus 
placed the world in danger of another 
war. A vote for the Wallace ticket is, 


Was 





To the Editor 


From MILTON R. KONVITZ 


basis for war in Palestine and 


later becoming a belligrent in that war, has the effrontery to claim that, were 
it not for American sponsorship of partition and American recognition of the 
state of Israel, there would be peace in Palestine today; and it attributes American 


Yi British government, after having laid the 


actions to selfish political considerations 


points need to be made regarding tlie 
alleced role of politics in American- 
Israel relations. 


« * * 


FIRST, IT SHOULD be noied that 
the chief proponents of partition ana 
recognition have been persons who 
have no Jewish constituents to worrs 
them. The chief Zionist friends in 
Washington have been Senator 
Brewster of Maine, where the Jews 
constitute one percent of the popula 
Senator Murray of Montana 
where the Jewish population is one 
third of one percent; Senator Morse of 
Oregon, where the Jewish population 
is one percent ;and Senator Chavez ol 
New Mexico, where the Jewish 
population is one-fifth of one percent 
These men have led the fight on behal! 
of the Jews of Palestine, of the DP 
camp of Cyprus, with a 
motivated by no selfish 
considerations. They acted out of a 
deep conviction that good and evil are 
terms that still have some signifian 
in the lives of people and in the hyes 
of nations, 


tion 


clea 
conscience, 


Second, it ought to be noted that the 
United States government has time 
and again committed itself to a stale 
»of Israel. President Truman's action on 
May 15 is the culmination of a lous 
series of commitments, extending ove 
a period of almost a generation, i 
favor of the establishment of tl> 
Jewish commonwealth in Palestine 

Before Britain accepted the League 
of Nations mandate over Palestine 
Congress, on June $80, 1922, wun 
animously adopted a resolution whict 
stated “that the United States of 
America favors the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people.” Congress 
“that the United States ghall use its 
good offices and take. appropriate 
measures to the end that the doors of 
Palestine shall be opened for free entr; 


resolved 


4 


on the part of President Truman. Several 





of Jews into that country, and that 
shall be full opportunity for 
colonization, so that the Jewish people 
may ultimately reconstruct Palestine 


there 


as a free and democratic Jewish 
commonwealth.’ 
This resolution had been fore- 


shadowed on March 3, 1919, by Presi- 
dent Wilson, when he said that he was 
persuaded that the Allied Nations, 
with the fullest concurrence of our 
Government, are agreed that in 
Palestine shall be laid the foundations 
of a Jewish commonwealth.” 

On December 5, 1925, a convention 
between Britain and the United States 
relating to rights in Palestine, ratified 
by the Senate and President Coolidge, 
went into effect. By this convention 
our government consented to the 
mandate, which provided for the 

reconstituting” of the Jewish national 
home in Palestine. This convention, in 
Article 7, provided that “nothing con- 
tained in the present convention shall 
be affected by any modification which 
be made in the terms of the 
mandate, as recited above, unless such 
modification (in the mandate) shall 
have been assented to by the United 
States.” 

In May 1939 Britain issued the no- 
torious White Paper on Palestine re- 
stricting Jewish immigration into Pales 
tine and the rights of Jews to buy land 
there. This was done without Amer- 
ican consent. As soon as this happened, 
15 members of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs issued a declaration 
calling the attention of the House and 
the State Department to the fact that 
the British White Paper constituted “a 
clear repudiation” of the British-Amer- 
ican convention on rights in Palestine. 
This declaration was supported by a 
protest against the White Paper signed 
by 51 Senators and 194 Representatives. 

On November 2, 1942, to mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Balfour 


mav 


therefore, a vote for world dictatorship 
and terror; cither that or a vote tor 
the virtual destruction of the human 
race 


The only way in which you can avoid 
throwing your vote away is by voting 
for the candidates. This 1s 
true regardless of the Socialist Party’s 
future. You think that the So- 
cialist Party hasn’t any future. If that 
should be true, it would still be true 
that voting its ticket is the only way 
in which you can avoid throwing your 
vote away ‘his year. There have been 
occasions in the past when the size of 
the Socialist vote had a tremendous 
influence upon public affairs. 

For example, in the early years of 
the present century, the growing So- 
cialist was 2 main influence in 
bringing about such legislation as the 
workmen’s compensation acts in the 
various states; also the beginnings of 
the conservation of natural resources, 
and the establishment of the labor de- 
partment in the president’s cabinet. It 
likewise helped to bring equal suffrage 
for women, pensions for the elderly, 
etc. The party in power scrutinizes the 
election returns and makes whatever 
concessions it thinks are necessary in 


Socialist 


may 


vote 


order to keep from being voted out of 
office. 

In 1932 the 
large 
platform 
count 


Sucialist party polled 4 
The Democratic party's 
was a wishy-washy, no-ae. 
When the Democrat 
president took office in 1933, he and his 
alleged bvaintrusters dropped te 
Democratic plaiform in the waste 
basket and swiped a few minor planks 
from the Socialist platform and called 
them the New Deal. This, together with 
mistakes made by some of the Social. 
ists, caused the Socialist vote to flop 
in 1936. Straightaway the .New Deal 
tapered off and almost stopped going 
forward. 

[ have labored that point because of 
its vital bearing upon the election this 
year. It illustrates the reason why vot- 
ing the Socialist ticket is the only way 
to keep irom throwing your vote away 
in 1948 

Editors’ Note: Because of the variety 
ot candidate preferences among ou 
readers, The New Leader will without 
partisanship publish a number of letters 
between now and election day in which 
readers will state their cases for th 
different candidates. We urge comment 
from our readers in this subject. 


vote. 


affair. 





Politics and Palestine 


Declaration, 68 Senators (including 18 
members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee) and. 194 Representa- 
tives issued a declaration “to record our 
continued interest and support of the 
purposes and principles which it (the 
Balfour Declaration) embodies. ... Our 
Government may be assured that in 
continuing the traditional American 
policy in favor of so just a cause, it can 
rely upon our individual support and 
the approbation of the American 
people.” 


FINALLY I WOULD like to cite the 
resolution of December 19, 1945, adopted 
by both Houses of Congress, providing 
that “the United States shall use its 
good offices with the mandatory power 
to the end that Palestine shall be 
opened for free entry of Jews... 580 
that they may freely proceed with the 
upbuilding of Palestine as the Jewish 
national home és 


Third, in a democracy the argument 
that a policy is adopted merely to 
attract votes is often sheer nonsense. 
If President Truman favors the exten- 
sion of social security benefits, we may 
say that he is looking for the labor vote; 
if he is against such legislation, we may 
say he is looking for the management 
vote. When President Truman vetoed 
the Tait-Hartley Act, it was said that 
he was looking for the labor vote; had 
he signed the Act, it would have been 
said that he was looking for the man- 
agement vote. Had President Truman 
refused to recognize the state of Israel, 
we could sa¥ that he was looking for 
the anti-Zionist vote. (There are many 
anti-Zionists in the United States, some 
of them organized, most of them un- 
organized, but all of them vote.) A 
refusal to act when one has a choice 
of acting or not acting in itself consti- 
tutes action. President Truman did not 
invite the Palestine problem; nor could 
he avoid action in respect thereto. To 
impugn his patriotism by challenging 
his motives, as the British are doing, is 
to add insult to injury. 


Ithaca, New York. 


On Defending 
Freedom 


From CHARLES BIEDERMAN 
To the Edtor: 

{ have -read Mr. Baldwin's New 
Leader article on the “American 
Defense of Civil Liberties,” and others 
I hould like to ask Mr, 
Baldwia a few questions: 

!. Does he believe that “liberty,” 
“democracy,” and such terms refer, in 
the actualities of living, to unlimited 
fields of human behavior? If so, we 
should dispense with all present forms 
of regulating the conduct of any mem- 
ber of a democracy, in any field of 
activity, since the very basis of our 
liberty to act is considered ‘unlimited 

2. Does he believe that a group that 
coaspires night and day to destroy the 
laws of democracy is behaving as aly 
other criminal does? If not, we might 
as well dispense with all the other 
lesser forms of criminal law, as long # 
the most deadly, basic crime possible 
in a democracy is beyond the reach 
of law 

3. Does he believe that people art 
made for Jaws or that laws should & 
made to conform to human needs? It 
the latter, let's not point to the stupid: 
ity of existing Jaws as an excuse {fo 
not making the kind we need. 

4. Does he believe, because thost 
who wish to brand the Communists 
as criminals by law are generally reat 
tionary individuals, that this provés 
that legal measures would prove futile 
if not harmful? If so, let us also b 
good Wallaceites and consider since the 
reactionaries hate the Communists, the 
latter must be great humanitarians, — 

When one speaks of liberty, he § 
whether he knows it or not, speakint 
of limited liberty. Our problem * 
seems to me is to dispense with the 
false theory that democracy means Ll 
limited liberty, because that implies 
unlimited irresponsibility. To tolerate 
unlimited liberty will simply allow for 


in this series 


the destruction of all forms of liberty ; 
and will permit the virus of totalitar 


ianism to multiply. Better to take the 
risk of depriving the Communists of 
democracy than to take the risk of los- 
ing it entirely to these sick ones of the 
world. 

Red Wing. Minn. 
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The real estate and railroad inter- 
ests had a field holiday in the Eight- 
ieth Congress. Their lobbies gave 
them free access to both the Upper 
and Lower Chambers. 





Pen Points asm 


* s * crown. 


After ten days, the soldiers who . * * 


runureveruyintgnneenev gens yemgevernereguetmert esa t4sgg rugeenerara stat <penreaneaeeeneeaenne reece atge nea eR Meee Aa a 


participated in a five-week survival 
ration test replaced pinups of curv- 
blondes 
juicy steaks. Such a change of heart 
is strictly from hunger. 


aceous 


The Soviet commander in Ger- 
many was true to color when he ‘ * ne 
denounced the new currency circu- 
lating in Western Germany as illegal. 
He wouldn't give a red cent for all 
the money there. 


The report describing Mrs. Mary 
Whitney, who is about to remarry, * . * 
as a “noted horsewoman,” savors 
too much of the stable. It is pre- 
sumed that the man she will marry 
is the new groom. 


The Soviet bloc amazed no one by 
voting against 
International Declaration of Human 
Rights. Action on behalf of inhuman 
lefts would 
better. 


At least the House of Representa- 
fives is consistent in its failure to 
vote a $65,000,000 loan for the UN 
capital. If the House will not provide * * * 
housing for American citizens, why 
should it provide a home for for- 
eigners? 


In accepting the Republican nom- 
ination, Tom Dewey asserted he had 
made no pledge of any kind to any 


Acquisition of vast tracts of land 
is an urgent need if Israel is to ab- 
sorb many immigrants. Large areas 
of soil offer the surest ground for 
continued Israeli growth. 


with pictures of 


cause they persisted 


*” » * 


* * * 


bridgework. 


* * * 


the UN-sponsored 
like daughter. 


> * 7 


doubtless suit them 


Uncertainty attends the future of 
former King Michael and Princess 
Anne who were married recently in 
borrowed crowns. Especially uneasy 
lies the head that wears a borrowed 


The St. Helens, Oregon, water de- 
partment dispensed with the engi- 
neering services of four beavers be- 
in building 
dams im the wrong places. Though 
man may not be an eager beaver, 
he can do a dam site better job. 


Theerefusal of British dentists to 
participate in the government’s na- 
tionalized dentistry threatens the 
entire program. They are crossing 
them even before they get near the 


The Union of South Africa, taking 
an oath of allegiance to 


King 


George VI, whose land had trouble 


accountability to the UN on her 
administration ef mandated South- 
West Africa. Like mother-country, 


The Senate measure providing for 
the admission of 200,000 DP’s dis- 
criminates against Jews in favor of. 


° » * 


serving Protestant. 


Protestants. Jews can’t be blamed if 
they interpret DP to stand for De- 


Cynics smile at the nation-wide 
drive for immediate Congressional 


approval of a $65,000,000 loan for 


* * 2 


one. mentors will doubtless ceed. 
soon make amends for his political * * * 
immaturity. 


* * ad 


than a sigh of relief. 
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the construction of the UN world 
capital. If world peace cannot be 
built with international blocs, per- 
haps American goldbricks will suc- 


Most Americans agree with Secre- 
tary of State Marshall that the House 
reduction of 26 percent in the ERP 
funds will provide relief instead of 
reconstruction. They fee] that a song 
of reconstruction is more melodious 


— HMC OCR By MORRIS B, CHAPMAN sini 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required 


This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws 
FULLY COOPERATIVE - 100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
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This Laxative is 


Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
only 10¢. Economy size 25¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Coming American Elections 


(Co tinued from Page One) 
after all, what free areas are there for 
them to work in? The buik of both of 
the major federations have announced 
that their primary emphasis will be on 
a progressive Congress. This, in inten- 
tion, is admirable But it also contains 
the admission that in regard to the 
presidential battle they do not have a 
genuine choice. Phil Murray declared 
that he would not be present at the 
Democratic convention and that he 
would not address it. He was not pre- 
sent and he did not deliver an address. 
In time, labor may make a token ges- 
ture of allegiance to Truman—-but that 
is all that it can be. And things are 
hardly better in regard to a “progres- 
sive” Congress—for what is meant here 
is that candidates with comparitively 
good records will be supported. There 
is no frontal entry of independent libe- 
ral candidates whuse victory can trans- 
form the probable nature of the 81st 
Congress. Again, it is to perform a ser- 
vice to none, not to labor, not to lib- 
erals, not to the country, to hide the 
political tragedy that these issues in- 
volve. 
> 7 ~ 

ALL EYES already—in acknowledge- 
ment of the failures of 1948—are look- 
ing ahead to 1952. But unless action is 
taken immediately after this election— 
not in 1952!—unless a program and a 
vehicle are fashioned will there be the 
slightest possibility of anything but dis- 
aster in 1952? The country does not need 
for its immediate future liberal “man 
on horseback” condidates. While indi- 
vidual leaders of stature are of the 
greatest importance, there is entirely 
too much emphasis on personality. 
What the liberal movement primarily 
needs is (platitude) a liberal move- 
ment. And that comes only with orga- 
nization, with energetic formulations, 
with imagination. Political saviors are 
perhaps the last Lope of the politically 





Wallace and 
The Youth Front 


(Continued from Page Three) 
Rymer, National Director of Jewish 
Young Fraternalists, IWO group; 
ALP State Senator Kenneth Sher- 
bell, et.al. 

« * os 

That the CP is prepared to over- 
throw the AYD and substitute the 
Young Progressives of America (the 
name that will be decided upon in 
Philadelphia) is something for those 
in the Wallace-camp who have been 
shouting that, “We aren’t Commu- 
nists,” to ponde: over. A scroll bear- 
ing the likeness of Wallace is being 
circulated. The person who signs 
promises to support Wallace and— 
pays—twenty-five cents. Upon sign- 
ing up 25 new pledges, the enrolleer 
becomes a delegate to the July 25th 
youth convention. 

Add to that the mixture of a youth 
confab in Warsaw, Poland, early in 
August, called by the World Federa- 
tion of Democratic Youth, add to it 
the fact that the name of Doris Senk, 
Executive Secretary of American 
Youth for a Free World appears as 
a sponsor of the Wallace-CP youth 
conclave, plus the knowledge that 
AYFW is the American subsidiary 
of the Cominformist World Federa- 
‘tion of Democratic Youth, and you 
have the old crazy-quilt of Kremlin 
technique. Shake well and you've a 
new youth movement being hatched 
by the Kremlin right 
Wallace’s backyard. 


in’ Henry 


lost. This is a regrettable basis for 
existence. The horizons particularly at 
this critical stage are larger than ever 
before—but ‘hey must be pursued. And 
they can be pursued only by a new 
grouping, a new coalition of the widest 
kind including ,olid liberal, labor and 
independent backing. How much longer 
must the liberal movement wait? There 
is a stage that is .eached, ultimately, at 
which point defeat is final. These are 
perilous times for the democratic ethic: 
there may not always be a future elec- 
tion campaign. 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Eastern Regional Convention: Locals 
in the northeastern states have been 
urged to elect delegates for the con- 
vention which will convene at the 
Rand School, 7 E. 15th St., New York, 
on the weekend of September 17, 18, 19. 
Most of the important resolutions and 
recommendations have been prepared 
by sub-committees for submission to 
the convention and copies will be 
mailed to all locals so these matters 
can be considered before the conven- 
tion convenes. . . . August Claessens 
speaks at Unity House, Forest Park, 
Pa, July 19, 20, 21, 22, mornings. 
Topics: “Labor and the Coming Elec- 
tions; The Strike Problem and Re- 
action; Candidates, Platform and 
Labor’s Choice; A Program for the 
United States. Claessens will also be 
one of the teachers for New Jersey C, 
I. O. Seminar, Sept 7 to 10... . Phila., 
Pa. Local membership meeting will be 
during the last week in July. Resolu- 
tions coming before Eastern Regional 
Convention will be discussed at this 
meeting. 


NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum on 
WEVD, every Tuesday 10 to 10:30 p.m. 
Topic for July 20th, “Labor Lookt at 
the Democratic Convention,’. Speakers: 
A. Philip Randolph, Pres., Brotherhood 
Sleeping Car Porters; Julius Manson, 
State Mediation Board; Jack Rich, 
Editor, the Hat Worker; Harry Fleisch- 
man, National Secretary, Socialist 
Party; Algernon Lee, National Chair- 
man, S.D.F. Program for July 27, “Is 
World Federation Possible?” Chris- 
topher Emmet, and others. . . . Youth 
Group, S.D.F.: Outdoor meeting, Sun- 
day, July 18, 2:30 p. m. Central Park. 
Group meets at 59th St., Main Gate, 
(Monument), near 8th Ave 





QUESTIONS TO 
COMMUNISTS 


Stephen Naft’s just-published 
pamphlet 


Answer Please! 
| Questions to the Communists | 


is creating quite a stir. The sales of | 
this series of politically devastating | 
"questions to Communists are still | 
‘mounting. Mr. Nafi’s effective use 
| of the Socratic method to expose the 
' Stalinists is doing yeoman work in 
|helping to unbefuddle the fellow- 
| travelling Wallace “liberals.” 


/ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! | 
| 25¢ per copy $1.00 for 5 copies. | 
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Enclosed please find $ for | 


copies of Stephen Naft's pam- | 
_phlet ANSWER PLEASE! QUES- | 


‘TIONS TO THE COMMUNISTS. 
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Where the News Ends 


—— fy William Henry Chamberlin 











Showdown in Berlin 


ra NHE cold war between the Soviet Union and 
| the West has now heated up to the show- 
down stage. The scene of this showdown, 
with a kind of ironical appropriateness, is Ber- 
lin, a vast city laid waste by American and 
Sritish bombing before it was burned and 
looted by the Russians in one of the greatest 
orgies of uncontrolled violence and outrage 
since the days of Genghiz Khan and Tamerlane 


Those who believe in a moral law may se+ 
the working out of the principle of retributive 
justice in the strife over Berlin. Had a just and 
decent peace been concluded with a representa- 
tive German government the unhappy experi- 
ment in ‘our-power control of the German capi- 
tal might never have been undertaken, or might 
have been quickly terminated. Then the pres- 
ent conflict would not have arisen 


There has never, up to the present time, been 
any serious possibility that Soviet troops would 
march into the western zones, or that American 
or British troops would move into the Soviet 
zone. But the peculiar situation in Berlin 
tempted the Soviet leaders to try to squeeze the 
western allies out of the city without resorting 
to oven armed force. 


* « - 


Beseuin is an island in the surrounding sea of 
the Soviet zone. As a result of the “Appease 
Stalin at any price,” “We must trust our gallant 
Soviet allies” psychology that prevailed in the 
last phase of the war we failed to exact the in- 
dispensable minimum of a guaranteed corridor 
under western armed control for communica- 
tion with Berlin. 


"he Russians, therefore, counted on creatine 
starvation and industrial paralysis among the 
2,400,000 Berliners who live in the western see- 
tors of the city by cutting off rail and road 
transport under transparently fraudulent pre- 
texts. America, Britain and France, so the 
Kremlin calculated, would withdraw from Ber- 
lin oc make the kind of concessions weak people 
make to a blackmailer because conditions in 
their sectors would become unbearable. Once 
in exclusive possession of Berlin the Russians 
expected to liquidate the last center of com- 
parative freedom east of the Elbe and to pro- 
ced with the creation of a puppet state in east- 
evn Germany with the prestige of having the 
former German capital as its center. 


Two factors which the Kremlin apparently 
lid not estimate correctly were the technica! 
possibilities of air transport and the strength 
and vigor of anti-Communist feeling among the 
people of Berlin. Massive air shipments, run- 
ning up to two thousand tons a day and more, 
have not solved the problem posed by the Soviet 
blockade. But these shipments have made it 
possible to keep up meagre rations and have de- 
laved the coming of acute hunger 


And the people of Berlin have displayed re- 
markable courage and resolution in the face of 
a hunger blockade, surrounded by the Soviet 
zone, with few illusions as to their fate if the 
Russians should gain control of the entire city. 
They turned out in great numbers to hear Ernst 
Reuter, elected Social Democratic Mayor who 
was not allowed by the Russians to take office, 
promise to make Berlin “the German Stalingrad 
that will turn back the tide of Communist 
pressure.” 


However, air shipments cannot offset the Sov- 
iet blockade. There should be no false hopes 
on this score. Food can be shipped in so long 
as reasonably good flying weather persists. 
Bulky fuel cannot be supplied in this way. and 
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the prospect of industrial stagnation and mass 
unemployment is imminent. 


The western powers have now publicly and 
irretrievably committed their national prestige 
to the proposition that the blockade must be 
lifted. One need only quote the following key 
sentences in the American note: 


“The United States Government categorically 
asserts that it is in occupation of its sector in 
Berlin with free access thereto as a matter of 
established right.... It further declares that 
it will not be induced by threats, pressures or 
other actions to abandon these rights. ... It is 
intolerable that anyone of the occupying pow- 
ers should attempt to impose a blockade upon 
the people of Berlin.” 


To eat these words, to slink out of Berlin afte 
having made this public pronouncement, backe 
by analogous statements in London and Parig) 
would be a catastrophic super-Munich. [f the! 
Russians will not lift the blockade, the blockade 
must be broken. If this means armed truck 4 
convoys or armed food trains, sent across the J 
Soviet zone, leaving the Russians, if they choose, 7 
to fire the first shots of World War III, the risk 4 
must be taken. The showdown which was cere | 
tain to come somewhere, on some issue, is here, 






















At the same time our position in Germany 
would be enormously stronger if we would es. 
tablish relations of co-operative equality with 
the German people, restoring such important 
functions as production, foreign trade and fi- 
nance to German control. We should also take— 
two propaganda slogans away from the Soviet} 
Union and the German Communists, by making 7 
it clear that we are prepared to withdraw occu- 
pation troops as soon as the Russians make 4 
similar withdrawal (also from Austria, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Rumania) and that we favor 
German unity on a basis of democratic institus 
tions, freedom for the individual and the returm 
of ethnically German territory east of the Oder 
Neisse frontier line. An official pronouncement’ 
of this kind would vastly improve our chances. 
of winning on the vitally important German) 
sector of the cold war front. 








Editorials— 


States Rights vs. 
Human Rights 


T is significant that the only moment when 
| the dull and dubious Democratic National 
Convention was brought to life was when 
Mavor Hubert Humphrey, of Minneapolis de- 
livered his spirited argument against the Moody 
resolution to insert a states rights plank into 
the platform. For once the deep sprinys of life 
were touched. The funeral face of things was 
dissolved. The voices of delegates rose in ami- 
nated support. A spontaneous demonstration 
developed such as all the oratory and exhorta- 
tion of previous sessions had failed to elicit. In 
the subsequent voting the resolution in favor 
of states rights and against human rights wes 
voted down 825 to 309. 

Within a few minutes after this exhibition 
of feeling in favor of use the powers of govern- 
ment for the protection of human rights, the 
convention accepted by a roll-call vote the 
amendment suggested by delegate Andrew 
Biemiller, of Wisconsin, in favor of putting the 
Democratic Party behind the full civil rights 
program of President Truman. Thus the con- 
vention strengthened and clarified the plat- 
form statement proposed by the Platform Com- 
mittee. Instantly the Alabama _ delegation 
walked out. Other Southerners threaten to fol- 
low their example. But, as a result of this con- 
vention, the Democratic Party will now go be- 
fore the people with a clear declaration in favor 
of rights for citizens of all races and colors. 


Dewey and the Teachers 
HERE is wide recognition of certain of 
Thomas E. Dewey’s good qualities. Buf 
his inglorious encounter with American 

teachers as represented by the National Educa- 

tion Association must have shaken the faith 

of many of his admirers. It is not merely a 

question of what the Governor said or did not 

say. Nearly a million teachers are in a state of 
resentment because he did not consider it 
necessary to make to them a straight statement 
of his position on educational problems 

The controversy began over a charge made 
bv Drew Pearson, that Governor Dewey, at the 
recent Governor’s Conference, referred to the 
activities of the teacher’s lobby as “damnable 
blackmail and Hitler tactics.” A representative 
of the Governor telephoned and then tele- 
graphed that this report is false. But the dis- 
cussion at the NEA convention quickly went 
beyond the issue of veracity. It covered the 
entire record of the Republican aspirant to the 
presidency in relation to educational issues. 

Here was a dramatic opportunity for the Gov- 

ernor to get publicity for his educational plat- 

form. This opportunity he deliberately flouted. 

With a curiously small-boy stubbornness he re- 

mained silent while a subordinate made denials 































for him. No positive declarations on the vitalj 
matter of the future of the nation’s youth came) 
from Albany or Pawling. In the meantime th 
assembled delegations representing the teach’ 
ers gained respect and influence by the clarity 
of their pronouncements and the dignity with 
which they demanded attention. In this con 
troversy the man who aims to be President of 
the United States came off second-best. 


Douglas and His i 
Supporter#. 


T the last desperate moment the Dem 
cratic bosses begged Justice William @ 
Douglas to accept second place on theif 

ticket. Their distressful prayers were an ack# 
nowledgement that the Democratic Party ¢ 
not articulate its forces without the catalizin 
influence of liberal leadership. From now of 
they know—everyone knows—that the Demo 
cratic Party is either a liberal party or nothing: 

Justice Douglas had a number of sount 
reasons for refusing the proffered honor. Bul 
whatever his motives, it is clear that the event® 
of recent weeks have placed him high in publi 
esteem. He is still comparatively young. The 
sands of young people scattered from coast 
coast favored him for first place on the Dem@ 
cratic ticket. If they have been defeated, thet 
frustration is no more than temporary. At som 
future date, when the lay of the political lat 
has altered its contours. he and they will 
ready for new campaigns. 
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